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NEWS IN BRIEF | 


STATES AND CITIES 


Tired of lobbyists who are, “at reg- 
ular attendance,’ Arkansas Senate 
adopted a resolution to provide for 
them “three or more seats six feet 
high, bearing the inscription, ‘The Lob- 
by’”... © Ignoring retiring Governor 
Stark’s veto of the resolution creating 
it, a Missouri legislative committee 
ordered a recount of November’s dis- 
puted gubernatorial election. The 
Democratic controlled legislature re- 
fused to seat Governor-elect Forrest 
Donnell, charging miscounts...@ A 
30,000-ton teetering rock which 1,000 
years ago frightened the inhabitants 
out of Pueblo Bonito in New Mexico 
finally crashed down on the historic 
abandoned town... @ Council of State 
Governments urges joint Federal-State 
control of all relief, with Federal 
government contributing from 50 to 
75 per cent of cost. 


* o 


DEFENSE 

“At the request of the government,” 
Reynolds Metals Co. will build a $17,- 
500,000 aluminum rolling mill at Lis- 
ter, Ala., where it is now constructing 
an alumnium reduction plant to pro- 
duce virgin aluminum. .. @ Bayonne, 
N. J., has been chosen as the site of 
the Navy’s proposed $10,000,000 super- 
drydock in New York Harbor... ® 
As an experiment in far northern de- 
fense, 10 Army men commanded by 
Maj. Charles H. Hart, Jr., have started 
a 600-mile trek across Alaska to Fair- 
banks, . . @ A bomb-proof “spider- 
web” power system is being installed 
at Portsmouth Navy Yard, the Navy 
reveals. Though the spider-web sys- 
tem is an American invention, it is 
much more widely used in Germany 
than here....@ Three men were lost 
and 60 saved as the Army transport 
Kvichak grounded on a reef in Alas- 
ka’s inland passage. 
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FOREIGN 
As U. S. lifts moral embargo on sale 
of planes to Russia, Hugh 


Dalton, 





From The Columbes Dispatch 


He’s Getting to Be a Hungry Bear 











British Minister of Economic War- 
fare, complains that Russia js supply- 
ing Germany with goods bought here. 
He said that in the last three months 
of 1940 the U. S. sold Russia 32,000 
tons of cotton, and during 1940 sent 
57,000 tons of copper and 100,000 tons 
of wheat. Exports of oil and oil-drill- 
ing machinery during 1940’s first eight 
months were double 1939’s, he said. 
In past two months, U,. S. has sold 
Russia 6,000,000 pounds of military 
sole leather. @ Marshal Petain 
creates a new advisory council of 200 
members. All officials must now swear 
personal fealty to Petain, who has ab- 
solute power to imprison and deprive 
of citizenship present officials and 
those who have held official posts dur- 
ing the past decade. .. @ Japan sets 


up its all-time biggest budget of 
6,683,000,000 yen, about $1,650,000,000. 
NATIONAL 


Our population is getting steadily 
older, reports the Census Bureau. In 
1930 the median age of all persons was 
26.4 years; in 1940 it was 28.9 years. 
In one decade, the number of persons 
over 65 had increased by 2,322,401 ... 
e Government silver purchases in 1940 
were smallest in seven years, amount- 
ing to only 203,100,000 ounces. 
® Washington Federal grand jury is 
considering charges against two men, 
one a Civil Service Commission em- 
ployee, alleging they stole “confiden- 
tial personnel lists.” Records may 
have been copied for sale to foreign 
powers. 

Supreme Court will be unable to 
act on Bethlehem Steel case involv- 
ing right of Government to regulate 
profits on defense contracts, until a 
new justice is appointed. Justices 
Stone Murphy and Roberts disqual- 
ified themselves from considering 
case; and when Justice McReynolds 
resigned, it left less than the required 
quorum of six. Justices. usually dis- 
qualify themselves if they have had 
some previous private or public con- 
nection with a case, 


. * o 


BUSINESS 


New York court order permits the 
American Federation of Musicians to 
force noted soloists to join the union. 
Lawrence Tibbetf, baritone who heads 
the Artists Guild, says they will defy 
the union. .. @ U. S. Steel Corp, re- 
ports a net profit during 1940 of $102,- 
181,321, equal to $8.84 a common share, 
compared with $1.83 a share in 1939. . . 
e Setting a new production record, 
the U. S. Mint struck off 1,209,478,982 
coins during 1940. ...¢ The U, S. 
has 881 radio stations and 50,100,000 
receiving sets, says the trade publica- 
tion, Broadcasting. 

A truce in the “radio music war” 
seemed probable when BMI, music 
publishing affiliate of the radio net- 


























Hungerford in The Pittsburgh Post-Gaz-t 


Old Favorites Are the Real Sufferers 


works, signed a consent decree 


* Federal court, agreeing to refrain fro 


monopolistic practices. In return, the 
Justice Department—discontinued | 

anti-trust suit against BMI and the ne'- 
works, and stipulated that the decr: 

should not take effect until ASCAP 
(American Society of Composers, Aw- 
thors and Publishers) had been su)b- 
jected to “similar restraints” ... ¢ 
Federal Housing Authority reports 
that FHA repair loans last year totaled 
$276,262,761, an increase of 18 per cen! 
over 1939 ... © Government indicts 
six corporations, including Aluminu 

Company, Dow Chemical and the Ger- 
man I, G. Farben Industrie, for co! 

spiracy to control production and 
prices of magnesium, important de- 
fense metal. It condemns “startling 
evidence of German influence.” 


* * * 


PEOPLE 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, a mem! 
of the Washington Newspaper Guil: 
by virtue of her column, was electe: 
the Guild’s delegate te the District's 
Cc. I. O. Industrial Union Council... ¢ 
Baron Franx von Werra, capture 
German pilot who escaped from Can 
ada to the U. S., offers a puzzling 
problem to American authorities. H 
entered the U. S. illegally, but 
question is whether to deport him, 
tern him, or return him to Cana: 
which has issued a warrant for him 
charges of stealing the rowboat 
which he crossed the St. Lawre 
River. .. © Former Kaiser Wilheln 
Germany celebrated his 82nd _ bir!! 
day quietly at Doorn, The Netherlanis 


® * * 


AMERICAS 

As the River Plate Conference 
tween Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil 
Uruguay opens, the most impor! 
question is an Argentine proposal « 
customs union between the five c: 
tries. The proposal would pre\ 
outside nations which hold “fav: 
nation” trade treaties from enjo) 
benefits of the customs union. Gr: 
Britain and the U. S. have filed fo! 
protest again a similar customs u 
pact between Argentina and Braz 
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STEEL— 


Production Capacity a Vital Defense Question 


OST Americans know the impor- 

tant role of steel in the peace- 
time progress of our nation. They 
know, too, that in wartime steel be- 
comes even more important as one of 
the most basic of military necessities. 
For without steel and plenty of it, no 
nation could begin to arm, much less 
fight a modern war, Without steel, 
for instance, there could be no stream- 
lined, caterpillared tanks, no armor- 
plated battleships, no guns, and no 
steel-encased shells or bombs. 


Today, with much of the world at 
war, the United States has launched 
the greatest armament building pro- 
gram in its history. First objective of 
this program is to equip this nation’s 
rapidly expanding fighting forces with 
all the latest kinds of mechanized im- 
plements of war in the quickest pos- 
sible time, so that they can defend not 
only our own country but the whole 
Western Hemisphere. Simultaneously, 
however, our Government plans to 
make the United States the “arsenal of 
democracy,” supplying nations fight- 
ing the aggressor powers overseas in 
the hope that war can be kept away 
from this hemisphere. All this means 
steel, steel and more steel. 

Therefore, the success of these tre- 
mendous and simultaneous programs 
—defense of the Americas and aid to 
the democracies abroad — depends 
upon the U. S. steel industry. Can if 
produce enough steel to make the pro- 
grams effective? Is the industry’s 
present production capacity great 
enough to meet the unprecedented de- 
mand or must thgt capacity be ex- 
panded? 


. .. A Serious Question 


That question—whether U. S. steel- 
making capacity should be expanded 
—is one of the most serious ones now 
facing the Government and the steel 
industry. For weeks, it has been the 
source of a behind-the-scenes contro- 
versy. On the one hand, the steel in- 
dustry has been taking the stand that 
no further expansion, other than that 
already under way, is necessary; that 
its capacity will be great enough to 
meet all contingencies. On the other 
hand, a group of economists, includ- 
ing numerous Government officials, 
has been arguing steadily that a large 
€xpansion is needed, 

As it stands today, the United States 
Steel industry is the greatest in the 

rld. More than $4,000,000,000 has 
been invested in it by more than 
00,000 stockholders. _During the lat- 


International 


Shipbuilding Takes a Lot of Steel 


ter part of 1940, steel business began 
booming with the letting of national 
defense contracts. Largely as a re- 
sult of this stimulus, it had the best 
production year in its history. 

In 1940 our steel mills produced 
more than 66,500,000 net tons of Steel 
ingots. This was eight per cent above 
the previous record of 61,400,000 tons 
for 1929, nearly 27 per cent greater 
than the 1939 output of 52,500,000 tons, 
and more than twice as much steel, it 
is believed, as was produced by any 
other single nation (Germany is the 
second greatest steel-producing na- 











tion). Also during 1940, an average 
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of about 550,000 men were employed 
in the steel industry, nearly 20 per 
cent more than in the previous peak 
employment year of 1929, while pay- 
rolls totaled $950,000,000, 13 per cent 
above the 1929 figure. 


. .. Present Production 


According to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, the U, S. steel industry 
is currently operating at 99.1 per cent 
of capacity. But demand for steel is 
still increasing, with production con- 
tracted for through April. Present in- 
dications, moreover, are that the com- 
bination of export, domestic and na- 
tional defense purchases this year will 
bring a new record level of steel pro- 
duction. 

At the end of 1940, it was reported 
that the U. S. steel industry could pro- 
duce about 83,000,000 tons of ingots. 
For this year, the industry, allegedly 
has budgeted $282,000,000 for plant ex- 
pansion, This expansion, it is said, 
will add another 2,000,000 tons to ca- 
pacity, making a total possible output 
of about 85,000,000 tons. 

As the steelmakers view it, this ca- 
pacity will be adequate to meet all de- 
mands. The industry estimates that 
six to eight million tons will go into 
U. S. armaments; 57 million tons for 
domestic civilian needs; 7,500,000 tons 
to Britain; 1,500,000 tons to other Brit- 
ish Empire countries, and 3,000,000 
tons to non-British nations. Thus ae- 
cording to the steel industry, total de- 
mand will not be much more than 
77,000,000 tons, and there will be no 
steel shortage. 

The industrialists also produce fur- 
ther arguments, For one thing, they 
say it might be unwise to undertake 
any great expansion of their plants 
because it would require huge 
quantities of material and skilled man- 
power that could be better used in 
other defense industries. They declare, 
too, that a big plant expansion will 
seriously complicate the problem of 
postdefense or postwar adjustment, 
forcing them to scrap or leave idle 
some of the plants that would be built. 
It would be better, they say, to ration 
steel to civilian users through a sys- 
tem of priorities during the current 
emergency, if that should prove neces- 
sary, rather than to expand capacity 
too far, 


. . «Idle Plant Capacity 


Finally, steelmakers assert that 
there is still 3,000,000 tons of steel 
capacity lying idle in smaller plants 
throughout the country. In this con- 
tention, they have the support of Phil- 
ip Murray, C. I. O, president and head 
of the powerful Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, except that Murray 
believes idle plant capacity is twice as 
great as the industrialists say it is. 
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A recent comprehensive survey of 
steel production possibilities made by 
the S. W. O. C., says Murray, revealed 
that despite the industry’s assertion 
that it is working at 99.1 per cent of 
capacity, it is actually falling 6,000,000 
net tons below attainable production. 
Murray declares that this failure to 
use fully existing steel facilities is due 
to “the disorganized state of the indus- 
try” and the Defense Commission’s 
“helter-skelter” method of giving steel 
contracts to “especially large steel 
firms.” “One large steel firm,” Mur- 
ray states, “has such a disproportion- 
ate amount of the steel armament con- 
tracts that it presents a bottleneck in 
the defense program all by itself.” 
Presumably, this firm is Bethlehem 
Steel, which is reported to have 40 per 
cent of the Government’s steel orders, 
though it has only 13 per cent of the 
nation’s steel capacity. 

Murray’s recommendation js that the 
entire iron, steel and tin producing in- 
dustry be organized into one great 
production unit, directed by an “In- 
dustry Council” consisting of an equal 
number of representatives from man- 
agement and the S. W. O. C., with a 
government representative as chair- 
man, This Council, according to Mur- 
ray, can “put present idle capacity into 
operation, accurately determine expan- 
sion needs, and co-ordinate producing 
facilities with armament and non-mili- 
tary demands, so as to achieve the 
greatest possible productive efficiency 
of existing steel melting and finishing 
facilities.” 





.. . Anticipated Demand 


Administration economists agree that 
steel production facilities are not being 
fully employed, and they also agree 
that it should be. But even if the in- 
dustry is organized to peak efficiency, 
they say, it will still not be able to 
meet the needs of the defense program 
without expansion. They admit that 
the industry’s estimate of six to eight 
million tons of steel as the amount 
needed for U. S. armaments alone is 
probably correct, but they charge that 
the industry is far wide of the mark 
in anticipating domestic civilian and 
export demands. 

Whereas the industry estimates ex- 
ports to Britain during this year will 
be about 7,500,000 tons, these officials 
declare that something like 18,000,000 
tons should go to Britain so that she 
can keep her armed forces as well 
equipped as Germany’s, It is esti- 
mated that Germany’s steel capacity, 
including the production of the occu- 
pied territory, now amounts to about 
42,000,000 tons a year. In addition, 
Government men assert that 12,000,000 
tons, instead of 1,500,000 tons of Amer- 
ican steel should be exported to Brit- 
ish Empire countries. 

And whereas the steel industry es- 
timates domestic demand at 57 million 
tons, Federal economists are certain 
it will be much greater. Working on 
the theory that domestic demand for 
stee] mounts with increases in nation- 
al income, they point out that national 





(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Surprise Gesture 


One day last fortnight, a 35,000-ton 
British battleship steamed up Chesa- 
peake Bay and anchored opposite the 
U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
Soon President Roosevelt’s yacht 
Potomac put out from shore, with the 
President aboard, and went alongside 
the new battleship, the King George V, 
which only a few knew had been com- 
pleted and was in service. 

A tall, gaunt man was transferred 
from the man-o’-war to the yacht. The 
Potomac returned to Annapolis, and 
from there the President and his guest 
were driven back to Washington, 
where Lord Halifax, former British 
foreign minister, took up his new 
duties as British Ambassador. 

The whole thing was a great sur- 
prise. For Lord Halifax’s safety, his 
departure from England was not dis- 
closed until he had arrived safely on 
this side of the Atlantic. President 
Roosevelt kept mum, too. White House 
correspondents had no inkling of what 
was up until the President departed 
for Annapolis by auto. 

By going to Annapolis to meet Lord 
Halifax, instead of waiting for the dip- 
lomat to come to him with his cre- 
dentials, as is customary, the Presi- 
dent shattered a precedent. It was 


obvious that he did so to emphasize to 
the world the increasing strength of 
Anglo-American friendship, and U. S. 
sympathy and admiration for the Brit- 
ish in their stand against aggression. 
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Lord Halifax himself lost no tiny 
explaining the purpose of his missi. 
“to make known to the Governm: 
and people of the United States fr: 
time to time in what ways, if they a 
willing, they can best give us the hy 
we need.” “I have no doubt,” he ad 
ed, “that with your help we can \ 
through.” 

In addition to his “hands across | 
sea” gesture to Britain, the Presidei| 
also did these things: 

® In a letter welcoming the ne 
that a religious gathering, called t! 
National Christian Mission, was to | 
held in Washington from February 2 
to 9, he declared “a real revival of re- 
ligion is what this country most needs.” 

@ The President celebrated his 59th 
birthday (January 30) quietly at the 
White House with a few selected 
guests. Thousands throughout th 
country, however, again used the oc- 
casion to make merry at Roosevelt 
birthday balls, the proéeeds from 
which will be used to fight infantile 
paralysis. In a brief radio message, 
the President thanked all who had con 
tributed to the’ campaign against th: 
disease “from the bottom of my heart” 
and told them: “We are winning the 
fight.” 





Congress: “1776” Changes 


In barber shops and in the press, 
around the stove in rural general 


stores and in nation-wide radio « 
bates, the whole country grave’) 
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weighed the provisions of the. Pres- 


ident’s “lease-lend” bill to arm the 
democracies. The cautious attitude of 
the man in the street was reflected 


in Congress, which disregarded the 
\dministration’s plea for speed, and 
instead, found time to listen to every 
expert witness willing to testify either 
for or against House Bill 1776. 
During four long days, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee heard op- 
ponents of the measure condemn it as 
step toward war and a grant of 
dictatorial powers to the President 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 1). Last of the 
opposition witnesses was former Un- 
dersecretary of State William R. Cas- 
tle, who favored aid-to-Britain, but 
feared that the “lease-lend” bill would 
make President Roosevelt the actual 





Should the “Lease-Lend” Bill Pass? 


NATIONAL 


dictator of both Britain and the United 
States. ° 

But the friends of the measure found 
an eloquent voice in William Christian 
Bullitt, who testified on his 50th birth- 
day. Depicting the consequences of 
a British defeat, the: former Ambassa- 
dor to France said that Axis invasion 
of the Americas would be almost cer- 
tain. Hostile powers controlling 90 
per cent of the human race, as well 
as shipbuilding facilities at least four 
times as great as America’s, would cut 
the United States off from trade with 
the world, Bullitt declared, with the 
result that “the standard of living of 
even the poorest American would be 
gravely reduced.” In Bullitt’s opinion, 
this could be avoided, and a British 
victory could be assured, by prompt 





| EFORE the Congress now is a bill officially called H. R. 1776, and unofficially known 


as the “lease-lend” bill. 


It would give the President plenary powers to lease or 


lend military equipment or facilities to those nations fighting off aggression whose 


defense the President believes vital to the defense of our 
(For summary, see PATHFINDER, Jan. 25.) 
Perhaps next to war itself, nothing offers the American 
people so clear-cut a decision on our foreign policy. 
ponents of the bill fall into two main, if overlapping, 
1) Those who believe no President should 
have such broad powers; and 2), those who believe the 
bill is foolish and unnecessary because it makes no essen- 
tial difference to the defense of America no matter who 
Its proponents, whether or not they have 
previously, believe 
to our 
The Cabinet, led by Secretary 
Hull and its two Republican members, Secretaries Knox and 
Stimson, are solidly behind the measure. 
Senate 
leader, favor the plan with slight modifications. 
Hoover and Landon oppose it, as do Willkie’s running mate, 
senator McNary, the Senate isolationists and such figures as Col. Lindbergh. 
will be sharp and bitter, and perhaps beclouded by all sorts of side issues. 


democracy. 


categories: 


wins the war. 
agreed with the President 

fense of Britain is so necessary 
that the bill must pass. 


Willkie and Senator Austin, acting 


Both Wendell 


Op- 


that the 


own defense 





Republican 
Messrs. 


The Birmingham Age-Herald 


Advice from the Gallery 


Debate 
PATH- 


FINDER summarizes the main arguments on each side. 


AGAINST 

@ The dangers which the bill is design- 
ed to meet are largely imaginary. Ger- 
many has not shown that she can invade 
Britain. And if she cannot cross 30 miles 

f English Changel, she cannot cross 

3,000 miles of Atlantic Ocean. 

e Sentiment aside, it makes no differ- 
ence to America who wins the war. We 
ire strong enough to defend ourselves 
against the world, and to conduct a profit- 
able world trade with either side if 
it wins. 

e The “lease-lend” bill is just another 

p down the road to war. With the 
free hand it gives the President, he could 

mmit acts of war or acts leading to war 
without the consent of the Congress. 

e No President should ever be given 

h broad powers. The bill would create 

dictatorship under the guise of de- 

iding democracy. 

e If any specific things which the bill 
ht permit the President to do are con- 
red necessary, Congress should enact 

parate legislation covering them, instead 
ibdicating its powers by giving the 
ident a blank check. 

e If we are determined to arm the “de- 
mocracies,” we should lend them the 
money and let them buy what they need, 
instead of giving the President power to 
trip our own defenses to aid them. 

® But America should be working for 
4 negotiated peace, instead of providing 
arms to prolong the war. 


FOR 


@ Whether Germany can invade Britain 
has not been proved, because she has not 
yet tried. If “all out” aid to Britain pre- 
vents an invasion, we shall not have to 
worry about her crossing the Atlantic. 

e Hitler has said: “There are two 
words (totalitarian vs. capitalist demo- 
cratic) and one of them must crack up.” 
If Germany wins, we shall have powers 
on each ocean anxious to crack us up— 
powers already bound together in a Tri- 
partite Treaty aimed against us. 

@ Any President has had power to com- 
mit acts of war if he wished, and will con- 
tinue to have it no matter what the fate 
of this bill. By enabling us to give swift 
aid to democracies when and how needed, 
the bill forges a new link in our defenses, 
to keep war out of America. 

@ Dictatorships are created not by laws 
but by men—-leaders eager to dictate and 
people submissive to dictation, Neither 
the President nor the people have shown 
they would accept either role. 

e Blitzkriegs do not wait on Congress- 
ional committees. As Lincoln once said: 
“The question is either simply a question 
of who shall decide, or an affirmation that 
nobody shall decide, what the public safe- 
ty does require.” 

@ No just peace can be negotiated ex- 
cept between equals, and no peace suit- 
able to us unless we hold a strong hand— 
which passage of the bill would give the 
President. 


passage of the “lease-lend” bill. 

Bullitt’s views were buttressed by 
former Minister to Norway Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman, the first woman to 
represent the United States officially 
in a war zone, by news commentator 
Dorothy Thompson, and by A. F. of 
L, President William Green, who 
claimed that organized labor régarded 
the bill as “indispensable” to U. S. de- 
fense. 

Deciding at length that they had 
heard every conceivable argument on 
the bill, the 25 members of the House 
committee ended the hearings and pro- 
ceeded to a section-by-section vote. 
The grant of powers to the President 
was speedily approved, but with cer- 
tain limiting amendments. The first 
of these, while not flatly barring the 
use of U. S. warships to convoy cargo 
vessels, simply said that nothing in the 
Act “shall be construed to authorize” 
American convoys, 

Other amendments: (1) placed a 
lime-limit on the President’s proposed 
powers to mid-1943; (2) required the 
President to report his “lease-lend” 
operations to Congress at least once 
every 90 days; and (3) provided that 
the President could dispose of no de- 
fense article except after “consulta- 
tion” with Army and Navy chiefs. 
With these amendments, all of which 
had been accepted by the Administra- 
tion in a previous conference with 
House leaders, the historic measure 
was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives with the committee’s approval. 
House leaders privately predicted a 
minimum of debate, and expected the 
bill to come to a vote on February 8. 
Meanwhile, outside the halls of Con- 
gress, General Robert E, Wood, head 
of the America First Committee, urged 


the public to write letters to Congress 


demanding the defeat of the measure. 

At the same time, as the House hear- 
ings came to a close, hearings on the 
same bill began in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Secretaries Hull, 
Morgenthau and Stimson delivered 
much the same testimony which they 
had presented to the House group. One 
sensational new fact, however, was 
disclosed as Committee members ques- 
tioned the Secretary of War regarding 
“emergency medical tags” (see cut, 
page 4). Secretary Stimson revealed 
that the War Department had ordered 
4,500,000 such tags to aid in the identi- 
fication of service men who are either 
killed or wounded. 

Senator Vandenberg, Michigan, 
promptly asked whether Stimson con- 
templated an Army of 4,500,000 men, 
and whether the ordering of the tags 
indicated that the troops were close 
to actual battle. According to Stim- 
son, the size of the Army was to be 
1,400,000, with the balance of the tags 
needed for duplicates. He denied that 
actual warfare was contemplated, in- 
sisting that the tags were for use in 
war games and military maneuvers. 
In any such action, he explained, a 
soldier might fall ill or die of natural 
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causes—in which case a tag attached 
to his shirt would help to identify 
the body. But, still puzzled, some of 
the committee members asked Stim- 
son to prepare a memorandum on the 
tag order, because “it at least excites 


.curiosity.” 


While waiting for the “lease-lend” 
bill to emerge from committees, Con- 
gress busied itself with such matters 
as these: 

@ The Senate received the Wheeler- 
Nye resolution calling on President 
Roosevelt to ask the belligerent nations 
to divulge their war aims, peace terms, 
and possible secret treaties. 

e Both chambers of Congress pass- 
ed (1) a $300,000,000 appropriation for 
modernizing the Navy’s defenses 
against air attack; and (2) a $900,000,- 
000 expenditure for construction of 400 
small warships and additional ship- 
building facilities for speeding the pro- 
jected two-ocean Navy to completion. 

®e The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee learned from the Treasury that 
the first installment of “lease-lend” aid 
to Britain would cost about $3,500,000,- 
000. At the same time, the commit- 
tee’s chairman, Rep. Robert Doughton 
of North Carolina, introduced a bill 
to raise the Federal debt limit from. 
#49,000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000, and 
to remove tax exemption from future 
Federal securities, 


Defense: Anti-Strike Law? 


With U. S. business activity booming 
today as a result of billions of dollars 
of defens¢ spending, labor—as usual 
in times of mounting employment—has 
been increasing its demands for recog- 
nition, higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions. More often than not, 





the demands are accepted, rejected, or - 


compromised without any work stop- 
page, but sometimes workers resort to 
strike to win their points. 

In recent weeks, there have been 
several strikes in defense industries, 
holding up production of armaments. 
This has alarmed many, and there have 
been numerous demands that all 
strikes in plants working on defense 
orders be completely outlawed. 

Not a few Congressmen are sympa- 
thetic with this viewpoint, and several 
have called for the passage of anti- 
strike legislation, Last week, there 
was no longer any doubt that such 
legislation would be given serious con- 
sideration. Before the House Judici- 
ary Committee were several bills that 
would give the Federal government 
sweeping powers to prevent strikes in 
defense plants, and Committee Chair- 
man Hatton W. Sumners, Democrat of 
Texas, announced that they were being 
carefully studied and that a commit- 
tee investigation into labor disturb- 
ances in defense plants was likely. 

That any attempt to push through 
anti-strike legislation would produce 
a knock-down-drag-out fight on Capi- 
tol Hill, few doubt. Both C. I. O. 
President Philip Murray and A. F. of L. 
President William Green have warned 


NATIONAL 


Congress against attempting such a 
step. Last week, they got support from 
an unexpected quarter. In a formal 
report, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce flatly opposed any anti-strike 
legislation on the ground that it would 
“prove ineffective” and would “deny 
fundamental rights to our citizens.” 

“The public interest,” said the re- 
port, “will be best served by voluntary 
cooperation.” Accordingly, all the 
Chamber’s member organizations were 
urged to work out with their em- 
ployees a system for settling disputes 
amicably. And if such “internal plans” 
failed, “existing conciliatory services” 
should be used “to facilitate prompt 
settlement.” 

Whether Congress was impressed by 
this statement was not immediately ap- 
parent, but it seemed unlikely that any 
anti-strike legislation would be easily 
passed with both factions of organized 
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Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 


Maybe Uncle Sam Needs Roof Spotters Too 


} 


labor and one of the most influential 
spokesmen of the nation’s employers 
against it. 

Other defense developments includ- 
ed these: 

@ In a message to the annual con- 
vention of the American Road Builders 
Association, John M. Carmody, Federal 
Works Agency Administrator, disclos- 
ed that a $230,000,000 road building 
program had been certified to authori- 
ties as necessary to defense. This 
money, he said, would cover the cost 
of 4,000 miles of badly needed roads 
within and approaching 175 military 
camps and industrial sites throughout 
the country. 

e Not long after he had brought 
down scrap iron prices by threaten- 
ing scrap iron dealers with govern- 
mental price-fixing, Leon Henderson, 
defense commissioner in charge of 
price stabilization, got similar results 
with lumber prices with a like threat. 
He warned lumber dealers that if they 
did not lower their prices, he would 
recommend that President Roosevelt 
“draft” their industry and force them 
to sell at prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment. Prices came down immediately. 

e Reporting on a survey of deliv- 





eries en defense contracts by Americ: ) 
industry, the National Association of 
Manufacturers declared that on 93 per 
cent of all contracts, industry will mee; 
or beat specified delivery dates, while 
falling behind in deliveries on only 
seven per cent. 

® On the floor of the House, Repre- 
sentative Clare Hoffman, Republican 
of Michigan who frequently denounces 
the C.-l. O. and the National Labor Rev- 
lations Board, declared a “man from 
Michigan” had told him that the De- 
fense Commission and the NLRB were 
putting pressure on auto manufacturer 
Henry Ford “to agree to a closed shop” 
with the C. I. O.-United Auto Workers 
and that Ford had said he would turn 
over his plants to the Government for 
operation at $1 a year rather than do 
so. The Defense Commission immedi- 
ately denied that it had exerted any 
such pressure. Earlier, while speak- 
ing to students at Yale University, Mrs. 
Roosevelt was reported as saying that 
“the President could take over Mr. 
Ford tomorrow, if an emergency exist- 
ed.” Observers were not inclined to 
attach any special significance to this 
statement, however, feeling that she 
was using Ford as an example of big 
business that the President had the 
power to take over under the “draft 
industry” section of the Selective Serv- 
fice Act. It was -not believed that Mrs. 
Roosevelt was recommending such 
drastic action against Ford. 

ri 


Americana— 


Cooperative: According to State 
Representative Milton Twitchell, car 
owners in a certain southern Utah 
village purchase only one set of li- 
cense plates annually, leaving them at 
the local post office while they a!] 
drive about town without any license 
tags. When one of their number wish- 
es to leave town, he simply visits the 
post office, picks up the tags, uses them 
for the trip and returns them to the 
post office for the next user. 

Millionaire: For sanding cranberry 
bogs under the soil conservation pro- 
gram, Andrew Paananen, Finnish 
farmer of Carver, Mass., usually re- 
ceives about $15 from the U. S. Depar't- 
ment of Agriculture, But when he goi 
his third check Paananen was amazed 
to find that it was for $1,000,015.25. 
After having “a little fun” by “demand 
ing” payment from astonished loca! 
bank officials, however, he mailed t!' 
check back to the Treasury Depar't- 
ment to be corrected—he had bee? 
overpaid $1,000,000. Treasury officials 
said a girl examiner permited the 
error to get past. 

Consideration: When W. V. Wilson 
of Kansas City, Mo., discovered the 
upholstry of his car was on fire he 
drove into the fire house to have the 
blaze extinguished. Said Wilson (0 
the firemen: “It was too cold a night 
to make you fellows go out.” 
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ltaly’s Plight 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia and Berne, 
Switzerland, are currently the two 
most prolific rumor factories in Eu- 
rope. Out of them recently came a 
rumor that tweaked the world’s ears. 
There had been riots and street fight- 
ing in Milan, Turin and other cities of 
northern Italy, “diplomatic sources” 
in these two capitals reported. More 
startling, the reports insisted that the 
outbreaks had been quelled by Ger- 
man troops, who shot down Italian 
soldiers, including three generals. 

The reports were immediately de- 
nied in Rome and Berlin. Whether 
they had any basis in truth the world 
might not learn until after the war. 
If they were true, they might indicate 
that what many experts had expected 
to happen sooner or later was hap- 
pening sooner: that Germany was be- 
ginning military occupation of Italy. 

In a terse statement, Berlin indi- 
cated that some German forces besides 
planes were moving south through Mi- 
lan, “It is natural,” said the Wilhelm- 
strasse, “that when once the air force 
has been assigned to a certain task all 
sorts of reinforcements. must be 
sent from time to time.” Official Ger- 
man pictures showed big guns, Ger- 
man air troops and other equipment 
in Italy. 

If there was unrest in Italy, there 
was cause for it. For while drastic 
measures were being taken at home, 
British and Greek forces were playing 
leapfrog all over the Italian empire: 

@ With the toll of captured Italians 
at Tobruk mounting to 25,000, the 
British had eliminated 114,000 of the 
army of 250,000 with which Marshal 
Graziani began his Egyptian cam- 
paign. The fast-hitting army of Gen. 
Sir Archibald Wavell, “the desert fox,” 
captured Derna, 110 miles west of To- 
bruk; then pushed on. Hints pieced 
together from communiques indicated 
other units might be slashing straight 
across therdesert toward Bengazi, 265 
miles west, main city of Cyrenaica. 
The country the British are now en- 
tering is an African paradise, the Gar- 





A Game of Leapfrog in the Mediterranean Playground 


WAR ABROAD . 





den of Hesperides of the ancient 
Greeks, into which Italy has poured 
billions for colonization. 

© Some 1,500 miles southeast, the 
British were driving deep into Eritrea, 
where they threatened the railhead of 
Agordat, And Haile Selassie, Negus of 
Ethiopia, had raised his red, yellow 
and green imperial standard within 
the borders of his Italian-held coun- 
try, where British agents were arming 
and training native troops, 

@ At home, Italians went on stricter 
rations, while a seven-day week was 
imposed on freight workers. Perhaps 
to stir greater loyalty to the Fascist 
regime, perhaps partly as punishment 
for his reputed wrong guess on Greece, 
Count Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in-law, 
was relieved as Foreign Minister and 
sent to the front on active service as 
a lieutenant colonel in the air force. 
He followed four other cabinet or 
sub-cabinet members into duty. 

® In Greece, an intensive counter- 
attack north of Klisura with fresh, 
plane-ferried Italian troops was re- 
ported repulsed, and the Greeks con- 
tinued pressing steadily forward. 
Worst blow to befall the Greeks was 
the death of Premier Gen. John 
Metaxas, following a throat operation. 

Some observers believed that the 
impetus of British and Greek gains 
might soon find the Allies knocking 
on the gates of Italy itself—perhaps 
attacking Sicily. German planes now 
based in Italy might dispute that. But 
whatever happened, the Italians, after 
eight months of war, were in a sorry 
way, threatened by their enemies 
from without and perhaps by their 
ally from within. 

——____-....—_—____. 


. . - Rumanian Revolt 


When Major Doering, German staff 
officer, was murdered in Bucharest, 
Rumania’s Axis-propped Dictator Gen. 
Ion Antonescu immediately fired his 
Interior Minister in charge of police, 
Gen. George Petrovicescu. His suc- 
cessor, Gen, Dimitru Popescu, began 
ousting all Iron Guard policemen and 
prefects, As a result, Rumania, which 
in a year has suf- 
fered abdication, 
-arthquake, dis- 
memberment and 
virtual German 
occupation, un- 
derwent a bloody 
Iron Guardist up- 
rising which al- 
most became civil 
war, 

The Iron 
Guard, hot-blood- 
ed_ nationalistic 
zealots, helped 
force King 
Carol’s  abdica- 
tion and Anton- 
escu’s rise. An- 


Orr in The Glasgow Record 
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Sima Directed the Guardist Revolt 


tonescu. named himself honorary 
Guard chief, made another Guard- 
ist, Horia Sima, vice premier, and gave 
Guardists government jobs. But rad- 
ical Guardists were dissatisfied with 
the conservatives who were the real 
power in Antonescu’s cabinet. 

Rioting flared all over the country. 
In Bucharest, the Guardists for a time 
held the radio station and a munitions 
depot, while 600 Guardists led by Gen, 
Petrovicescu threatened Antonescu’s 
own office. In the provinces, Guard- 
ists held numerous cities, among them 
Ploesti and Brasoy. Sima, who had 
made several trips to Berlin to per- 
suade Germany he would make a bet- 
ter dictator than Antonescu, reported- 
ly directed the revolt. 

During four days, no one’s life was 
safe in Rumania. An estimated 6,000 
persons were killed, including many 
‘Jews slaughtered by anti-Semitic 
Guardists. Then Gen. Antonescu, who 
had formed a military cabinet, an- 
nounced he had the revolt well in con- 


trol. The Guard was abolished and 
a new party decreed. Rebellious Sima 
was alternately reported captured, 


executed and still in hiding. 

Though the German soldiery had 
apparently stood scrupulously to one 
side while fighting raged, Antonescu 
proclaimed: “I have behind me the 
loyal shadow of the great Fuehrer 
and the honor of German might which 
guaranteed our frontiers.” The last 
phrase became significant when An- 
tonescu attributed the uprising to “no- 
torious Communists.” To many the 
revolt seemed like merely one phase of 
the German-Soviet struggle for power 
in the Balkans. 





... Britain: Tails & Teeth 


Out of the Lisbon plane at an un- 
named British airport bounded the 
big man whose smile and Indiana 
twang are familiar to everyone in the 
United States, “Private citizen” Wen- 
dell Willkie, bursting with the same 
amazing energy displayed in his Pres- 
idential campaign, roared through his 
inspection of war-bound Britain. 

In London he called on King George, 
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Churchill (“I knew he was a great 
man. I know it more than ever now”), 
Labor Minister Bevin, Catholic Car- 
dinal Hinsley. He exchanged observa- 
tions with Presidential representative 
Harry Hopkins. He sat through a 
Commons debate during an air raid 
alarm—Britain’s first raid in a week. 

One thing which impressed the Brit- 

. ish, who immediately pegged Willkie 
No. 2 in their affections only after the 
President, was the way he pumped the 
man in the street—waiters, cab driv- 
ers, charwomen. After chatting with a 
wounded soldier, he exclaimed of the 
British, “I like their nerve.” Though 
he refused to comment on internal 
American affairs, saying of Mr. Roose- 
velt “He’s my President,” Willkie told 
reporters one object of his visit: “I 
want to do all I can to get the United 
States to give England the utmost pos- 
sible aid.” 

A few days before Willkie arrived, 
Winston Churchill had given Britain a 
review of her growing powers, “This 
great nation has got into its war 
stride,” he announced, adding that 
after 16 months of this war, war in- 
dustries are employing 100,000 more 
workers than after 46 months of the 
last war. And, “Most of our new 
plants are just beginning to come into 
production,” he said. Backing the la- 
bor conscription bill, he declared, “In 
the next six months we shall have for 
the first time an intensive demand on 
man power and woman power.” 


With 4,000,000 men under. arms, in- 
eluding the Home Guard, “the great 
customer for man power is the army.” 
Battle has taken a small toll of dead, 
about 60,000, of whom the majority 
were civilians. Describing how the 
army’s behind-the-lines services must 
be streamlined to save men for active 
service, Churchill coined another 
phrase. It needed, said he, “combing 
its tail to magnify its teeth.” 

Meantime Ronald Cross, Minister of 
Shipping, told America in a broadcast 
asking for ships: “The battle of 4941 
will be the battle of the seas.” As if 
to underline this statement, Adolf Hit- 
ler made a speech warning that Amer- 
ican help to Britain was “too late,” and 
added this threat: “Every ship that 
comes within range of our torpedo 
tubes will be torpedoed.” This threat 
seemed to be intended to prevent 
American ships or convoys being used 
to aid Britain. 





...In the Orient 


Master of the art of mixing words 
of war with words of peace is Japan’s 
astute Foreign Minister, Yosuke Mat- 
suoka, His words of war came first 
last week. 

Spurred by Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull’s charge that the Nipponese 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931 had 
been the first step in the breakdown 
of world peace, Matsuoka retorted: 
“Anglo-American intervention was re- 
sponsible for the Manchurian inci- 
dent.” Then he added the belligerent 
note that has been increasingly in 
evidence in recent months as he said, 









































































































Thomas in The Detroit News 
A Big Order for Any “New Order” Man 


in effect: If American attempts to in- 
terfere with Japanese efforts to estab- 
lish a “new order,” she will be re- 
sponsible for a war that will endanger 
civilization. “It is outrageous,” he 
complained, “that the United States 
should object to Japan’s control of the 
Western Pacific.” 

While officials in Berlin crowed that 
the speech—the most threatening so 
far—well illustrated the “perfect 
teamwork” between the partners in 
the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis, diplo- 
mats knew too well that Germany was 
prompting her Asiatic ally’s strong 
talk in the hope of stirring up friction 
that would divert America’s attention 
from the conflict in Europe. 

The words of peace came with the 
almnouncement that Japan would act 
as mediator of the undeclared war 
that had been raging between Thai- 
land (Siam) and French Indo-China 
since November. Because military 
bases in either of the countries would 
be helpful to Japan in a thrust against 
Singapore or Hong Kong, Britain won- 
dered if the offer of mediation was 
entirely disinterested — notwithstand- 
ing Matsuoka’s reassurance that Japan 
was interested only in peace in the 
Pacific. 

rr oo 


War Sidelights— 


e The man who organized the 
“blackout” system in England was re- 
cently fined for carrying an uncovered 
flashlight during a London air raid. 


@ One London pharmacist has start- 
ed a campaign among his customers 
for contributions to a bomb fund. 
Those contributing will have the priv- 
ilege of inscribing such sentiments as, 
“Have this one on me, Adolf,” on the 
shrapne! in the bombs, 


e Though left in charge of an anti- 
aircraft gun, with instructions that 
firing orders must come from a su- 
perior officer, a member of London’s 
Home Defense guard manned the gun 
single-handed to blast a German raid- 
er plane from the air. For his dis- 
obedience he was awarded a medal. 
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SPORTS 
Draftees 


Many of America’s outstanding ath 
letes are well within Selective Servic: 
age, 21 to 35. Thus, the sports worl 
of 1941 may be relieved of some of its 
better-known personalities. Among 
the more prominent names that may 
soon be scratched from the sports ros 
ters are: Amateur golf champion Dick 
Chapman; baseball’s Hank Greenber: 
of the Detroit Tigers, and Morrie Ai 
novich of the N. Y. Giants; boxer Pet: 
Sarron; and Dan Topping, owner 0! 
pro football’s Brooklyn Dodgers. Man, 
colleges and universities may also los: 
some of their top-flight athletes and 
coaches, either by way of the draft 01 
through volunteering. 

em 


Tennis Rules 


In the near future the competitiv: 
appearances of amateur players 0! 
lawn tennis may be governed by new 
rules. Coming from its annual two 
day session in New York, the Eastern 
Lawn Tennis Association advocated 
the most drastic set of rule changes 
in the last 15 years. Yet to be ap 
proved by the U, S. Lawn Tennis Asso 
ciation at its mid-February meeting. 
the changes include: 1) Aside from na 
tional and international championship 
matches, amateurs will be limited to 
12 weeks of competition during which 
they may have their expenses paid. 
2) Amateurs will no longer be able to 
compete in tournaments if they ar 
directly or indirectly connected with 
firms selling or manufacturing tennis 
goods. 3) The practice of sporting 
goods firms giving players equipmen! 
will be curtailed, with players being 
allowed to accept gifts only after the) 
are sanctioned by the U. S. L. T. A. 

———_——_..g29 


Sports Briefs 


Earlier reports that Buck (Bobo 
Newsom, Detroit pitcher, was to re 
ceive the highest salary ever paid 
hurler, were scotched by the confirm 
ation of reports that Bob Feller, Clev« 
land Indian hurler, will receive $45. 
000 for the 1941 season... @ Nationa! 
Semi-pro Baseball Congress announces 
that the Government will sponsor 16. 
500 sandlot baseball clubs at Arm 
training camps... ® Slammin’ Samm 
Snead copped his third victory in fiv: 
years in Bing Crosby’s pro-amateu! 
golf tournament at Rancho Santa F: 
Cal... @ First game of 1941’s baseba!! 
season will bring together the Ne 
York Yanks and the Washington (D 
C.) Senators. © Emma Phale: 
Secretary of the Women’s Internatio! 
al Bowling Congress has turned 
emphatic “thumbs down” on wom: 
bowlers appearing in shorts... ¢@ N: 
tional Semi-Pro Congress at Chicas 
sanctioned use of the “magic eye” 
the national semipro baseball chai 
pionship tournament at Wichita, Kans., 
August 16-27—to aid umpires. 
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School. Laws 



























































ath From time to time, the American vot- 
‘vic er takes a direct hand in shaping the 
ork educational policies of his state. Ex- | 
yf it ercising his privilege at the polls, he | 
non: can rule on proposed constitutional | 
may amendments, and in some states enact | 
ros statutes by popular initiative and ref- 
Dick erendum. A roundup of educational | 
berg measures adopted by popular vote dur- 

» Al ing the past year reveals such changes 
Pet: as these: 

r of © Arizona, by a vote-ratio of 58 to 
Jan, 41, adopted an initiated law requiring 
los that the state levy for aid to local 
and schools shall provide $65 a ‘year per 
ft o1 pupil for grammar schools and $95 


for high schools—instead of the former 
contribution of $25 per pupil. 
® North Dakota, by initiated statute, | 
allocated all sales tax revenues to funds 
itive for education and public welfare. 
® Arkansas, by a vote of almost two 
to one, adopted an amendment au- 
thorizing cities of 5,000 or over to levy 
a small property tax to support a pub- 
lic library. 
© Montana approved by referendum 
a 10-year state-wide tax to benefit the 
State university. 
—————“~6¢— 2 _____ 


0 II Freshman English “Ma Says It Tastes of Coal Oil!’ 
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_e In their knowledge of spelling, punc- 
a. 60 tuation, vocabulary, gr: ar ¢ ic- . : ; 
thich uation, vocabulary, grammar and dic A IS probably right. The clerk who had to fit shoes and horse 
pane tion, college freshmen today are lag- | / 
as ging far behind the average freshman collars, measure out nails and putty, and draw kerosene couldn't 
ue tO of four years ago. Such is the nub of a . 
or a re - ‘ alway op to wast s hands before ‘ -d the butter ; 
rare report by Theodore J. Gates, head of always stop to wash his hands before he handled the butter and 
with the department of English composition crackers. And every so often the potato on the spout of the oil can 
Penis at Pennsylvania State College. 


rtins With each successive year, the level | would joggle off. 


meni gets lower, Professor Gates told the | 
| 
’ 


“ay . . oday ‘ ix . ( : cerosene odor hz 
being delegates to the College Conference on | Today, for most of us, the mixture of food and kerosene odor has 





the; English, which met in Atlantic City, ceased to be a problem. More and more of our food, packed by electric 

A. N. J. Basing his findings on the diag- 
nostic tests given each entering fresh- machines, comes to us in sanitary containers. Electricity does the 
man at Penn State, the department | work, too, of washboard and carpet beater. Automobiles and good 
head reported that only about one- | ' 

sobo quarter of the freshmen get as many | roads have shortened distances to town and work. And because so 


o re ac — > mo ¢ <TERO PC $ | . ° . ’ . 

id as 60 per cent of the answers right, | many of the unpleasant jobs which occupied our parents’ time are 
al while 16 per cent of the entering stu- 7 re > j 
firn dents fail to qualify for college Eng- now only memories, we have more opportunities for enjoying life. 

lev lish, and are required to take a sub- ; 


$45 freshman course. Practically every industry in America has helped to bring about this 
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; This poor showing, in the opinion of | progress. And every industry, in doing so, has made use of the econo- ' 

inc Professor Gates, is the result of in- | sos ies ; 
r 16 creased enrollment in high schools and mies and manufacturing improvements that elec tricity brings. General 
Arn . i? :t > an > > ack at. . . . . 

colleges, with a consequent lack of at- | Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen have been, for more than 
mn tention to individual instruction. To aes. — ; = 
1 fir correct the condition, he suggested that 60 years, finding ways for electricity to help raise American living 
ateu hig Sc »¢ Ts . -e ate T 
oy gh chool te achers concentrate on standards—to create More Goods for More People at Less Cost. Today 
a developing the ability of their students : ; 
ebal to read well and write clearly. In ad- their efforts are helping further to build and strengthen the American 
Ne dition, he recommended that require- | wae of tike 
1 (D ments for certifying English teachers , r ' 
1a] shi » tightene . ; . 
ti ould be _tighte ned. G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 

a = 
r > . dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 

( WEEK’S AD-A-LAUGH re aie 
_ Steele, Pa., paper—FOR SALE: Fine 
- bay mare, Has twin colts and Boston 
ic Bull pups. | GENERAL ELECTRIC 
e cu Qe ——__. ; 962-117H4 
sha Some people merely dream of being 
{an something; others keep awake and are [ie i! MAR UNH Ui MAIN, 
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SCIENCE, 


Science vs. Astrology 


Astrology, frequently condemned as 
a pseudo-science by law and usually 
opposed by the church, has flourished 
from the earliest days. Today more 
horoscopes are being cast than ever. 
Newsstands are littered with astro- 
logical pamphlets, forecasts and jour- 
nals, and some 100 big city papers 
publish astrology columns. Recently, 
appalled that this “pernicious super- 
stition” is “not limited to the less 
educated sections of our population,” 
the American Association of Scientific 
Workers decided it was time for a 
full-out attack on astrology. 

A report issued by Prof. Bart J. Bok 
and Mrs. Margaret W. Myall of Har- 
vard University’s Astronomy depart- 
ment declared: “Scientists can do a 
valuable service by pointing out that 
the predictions of astrology lack every 
conceivable scientific foundation.” In 
combatting astrology by education, 
they said, scientists can point out such 
facts as these: 

e Astrologers offer no “workable 
mechanism by which the stars and 
planets can exert influence on hu- 
man destiny.” At birth, for instance, 
“only under the most favorable con- 
ditions can the gravitational attrac- 
tion of the planet Mars equal that 
produced by the doctor in attendance.” 

@ Many scientific statistical studies 
have shown there is none save ran- 
dom correlation between the time of 
birth and life’s events. A study of 
persons listed in American Men of 
Science found only a “random distri- 
bution” of birth dates—so scientific 
bent is not determined by the stars. 
Likewise a Stanford psychologist, in- 
vestigating the standard astrological 
assertion that persons born under 
Libra should be musical, studied the 
birthdates of 1,498 musicians. Fewer 
were born under Libra than any other 
sign except Scorpio. In 1932 Otto 
Bobertag, a German scientist, invited 
Germany’s leading astrologers to cast 
the horoscopes of a number of persons 
whose identities were unknown to 
them, He found no resemblance be- 
tween the horoscopes and the facts. 

The Scientific Workers believe that 
astrology is like strong drink—an es- 
cape from reality. Concluding that 
astrologers have offered the horoscope 
“as a substitute for honest and sus- 
tained thinking,” the Association will 
couple an attempt to stiffen anti-as- 
trology laws with its educational cam- 
paign. 








Cancer-Smashers 


In man’s war against cancer, new 
weapons are constantly being forged, 
as science pools its research in vari- 
ous fields. Recently a new scientific 
gun has been turned on the disease— 
the cyclotron, or atom-smasher. The 
new technique, so far used only ex- 
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Science Facts 
CIENTIFIC research pays out to 


American industry on a dol- 
lars-and-cents basis. The success of 
nickel was brought about by an in- 
vestment of $20,000,000 in research. 
Twenty-four per cent of Armstrong 
Cork’s sales are from new products 
developed within the past seven 
years, while Johrs-Manville’s re- 
search-developed products, over the 
past decade account for 43 per cent 
of sales, reports the American Chem- 
ical Society ...@ 95 per cent of 
the expenditure on agricultural re- 
search goes to increase production, 
while only five per cent is invested 
in discovering new uses for agricul- 
tural products ...e@ A new lead- 
steel alloy, one part lead to 500 
parts steel, is reported to be as 
strong as leadless steel, but machin- 
able 30 to 50 per cent faster for 
mass-production parts. 








perimentally on mice, is reported by 
three New York scientists—Drs. Paul 
A. Zahl, Franklin S, Cooper and John 
R. Dunning—in the magazine Science. 

The experiments began at the Uni- 
versity of California, where Dr. F. G. 
Kruger sought some other rays be- 
sides X-rays to battle the disease. X- 
rays must be used sparingly on cer- 
tain types of deep-seated cancer be- 
“cause those strong enough to kill can- 
cer may also kill other tissue, Dr. 
Kruger tried shooting cancers with 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 
FLORIDA 

Nickname — “‘Everglade” 
Land of Flowers.” 

Motto—In God We Trust. 

State Flower—Orange Blossom. 

Area—58,666 sq. mi. (21st in rank). 

Population (1940)—1,897,414 (32.3 
to sq. mi.; 26.2 per cent Negro). 

Illiteracy — Native White, 1.3 per 
cent; Negro, 16.2. 

Wealth (estimated)—$3,954,108,190 
($2,085 per capita). 

Settled—1559. 

Entered Union—1845. 

Capital—Tallahassee (Pop. 16,097). 

Largest City — Jacksonville 
174,336). 

Government—State legislature con- 
sists of a senate of 38 members and a 
house of representatives of 95 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by 
two senators and five representatives. 

Governor Spessard L. Holland 
(Dem.); term, 4 years; salary, $7,500. 

Products — Lumber, cigars, fruits, 
turpentine and resin, phosphatic rock, 
etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 360,407 votes 
and Republicans 126,412. Electoral 
vote—Democrat—7, 
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neutron “bullets” fired by a cyclotron. 
He learned that fast neutrons were a: 
deadly as X-rays while slow neutro: 
had no effect. 


But Dr. Kruger also discovered tha 
if cancer tissue was soaked in bori 
acid, then bombarded with harmles 
slow neutrons, the neutrons smashe: 
the boron atoms in the acid. Aton 
when smashed give off tremendou: 
energy, and this energy destroye: 
some cancer cells. 

The three New York scientists too! 
up the search for a means of intro 
ducing boron into living cancer tissu 
They recalled research which showe: 
that certain dyes, introduced into th: 
bloodstream, have an affinity for can 
cer. It was discovered that these dy« 
could be made to “carry” lithiun 
molecules, which explode like boron 
when bombarded with neutrons, In 
experiments on cancerous mice, th: 
dyes carried the lithium to the cance! 
where lithium atoms exploded by neu 
tron bullets literally dynamited a 
high percentage of cancer cells out of 
existente. 

Two main problems still face th: 
scientists. The dyes are not attracted 
exclusively to cancer cells, wher 
their concentration is only 50 pei 
cent higher than in the rest of the 
body. This means that a bombard 
ment too weak to harm the other cells 
is only about 43 per cent more effec 
tive against cancer cells. The othe: 
problem is that only one type of boron 
atom (B-10) and one lithium atom 
(Li-6) explodes when hit by a slew 
neutron. 

Efforts are now being made to iso 
late Li-6 atoms. If that can be done, 
and if dyes can be found which will 
carry more of the atoms to cancer and 
less to the other tissues, the techniqu: 
may be shifted from mice to men, and 
science will have another weapon in 
its armory to use against cancer, man’s 


mortal foe, 
EES EERIE Steet _coseectnneneneeeenemeneneeneenat 


Capsules 


q In April, 1939, Clarence L. Friend, 
amateur astronomer of Escondido, 
Cal., reported a new comet to Har- 
vard Observatory. November of that 
vear he reported a second, which now 
bears his name. Now Harvard Obser- 
vatory announces that Mr. Friend has 
discovered a third new comet, in the 
Constellation Lacerta, in the center of 
the Milky Way. 


@ An “electric eye” aerial camera 
which automatically snaps _ picture 
when a magnesium flare bomb goes 
off, has been perfected by Fairchild 
Aviation Corporation, It will enable 
aviators to take night photographs 
without requiring anyone to handle 
the camera. 





@ America’s present mild ’flu pan- 
demic will leap the ocean to Europe, 
where it will assume a more virulent 
form, then spread over the world in 
violent attacks this fall, predicts Dr. 
David T. Smith, Duke University bac 
teriologist. He believes that influenza 
may become “the arbiter of the war.” 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY. 





Methodist Emergency Fund 


I have 400 people sleeping on the 
floor of my church, sleeping in my bed, 
sleeping in the minister’s vestry, sleep- 
ing even on the altar, 


Reports such as this one from a 
itinister in London have been inform- 
ing the Methodist Church in America 
that the 8,000,000 British Methodists 
have been hard-hit by the war. Over 
1,800 of the 14,000 Methodist churches 


in the British Isles have been taken 


over as war relief centers, while one- 
third of London’s Methodist missions 
were destroyed within 10 days. In all, 
300 of the denomination’s churches 
iave been damaged or destroyed. 

To aid their sister organization 
icross the sea, the Methodist Church 
in America has set 





flocked to the sanctuary during the 
past eight years. In addition, a part 
of the money will be spent to improve 
Palestine armaments, thus easing the 
British defense problem. 

Both-Palestine and the United States, 
the delegates were told by Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Paul V. McNutt, 
are good examples for the rest of the 
world to follow. The.two nations, 
McNutt said, “have both shown, be- 
cause of a united faith in construction, 
not in destruction, the road to pro- 
gressive civilization.” 


Boy Scout Week 


In our democratic way of life, in 
the great and free way of living we 
call American society, no single or- 

ganization has 








aside Sunday, f done more to- 

March 2, for an ward developing 

Emergency Fund Sermonette traits of character 

campaign in its BOVE all things, the Church and citizenship in 
must set before the world a 


14,000 parishes. 
Under the direc- 
tion of a commis- 
sion of 100 bishops, 
laymen and pas- 
tors, headed by 


vision of God. 


not have. 


The world 
vision of almost everything else— 
power, wealth, security, luxury and 
ease; but a vision of God it does 
Men today are captives are 
of things and prisoners of the pass- 


our young man- 
hood than the Boy 
Scouts of Amer- 
ica. Because they 
taught to do 
their duty, to keep 


has a 


Bishop Edwin ing. While Christianity must not, physically strong, 
Holt Hughes, re- and dare not, despise material mentally awake, 
tired, of Washing- things—they, too, have a place in and morally 


God’s plan for 


ton, the campaign 
has a goal of $750,- 
000 — $250,000 for 
temporary relief to 
parishes and pas- 
tors and $500,000 
for general relief 


despair. 


the universe—the 
Church must show the world that 
an inordinate attachment to things 
can bring only disillusionment and 
Men must be made to see 
that “life is more than meat and the ity. 
body than raiment.” 
their products must serve men, but 
men cannot’serve them and retain a 


straight, our Boy 
Scouts contribute 
immeasurably to 
our national viril- 
Machines and Thus, this week 
—February 7 to 13 


work such as feed- vision of the glory of God —Americans take 
. 4 ] I ° . ° . 
ing and clothing : : special pride in 
non-combatants. Rev. M. Rudolph Miller, joining with the 
| First Presbyterian Church, 


While the funds 
for Britain will 
constitute the ma- 
ior portion of the 
drive, church officials say they plan 
to use the same machinery in seek- 
ing $250,000 to subsidize Methodist 
hurches carrying on work near Army 
and Navy camps in the United States. 





Palestine Appeal 

Of the world’s population of 15,700,- 
00 Jews, scarcely more than half a 
nillion live in Palestine. But for Jews 
nd Christians alike, the Jewish 
homeland” has become a prime bas- 
on of democracy—both as a haven for 
ews persecuted in other lands, and as 

bulwark of British defense. 

For this reason, the United Pales- 
ne Appeal has just launched a $12,- 
00,000 war-emergency campaign, the 
createst drive for Palestine ever made 
n the United States. The action was 
taken at the U. P. A.’s National Con- 
ference in Washington, which was at- 

nded by 1,600 delegates from 44 
states. The fund is needed to reclaim 
land for the 280,000 refugees who have 


East Liverpool, Ohio. 





more “than 1,500,- 
000 Boy Scouts in 
nearly 47,000 
troops throughout 
the country in observance of National 
Boy Scout Week. Moreover, they can 
take special pride in the fact that 11 
out of every 30 boys between the ages 
of 12 and 16 are “enlisted” in this 
character-building organization. 

In keeping with the spirit of the 
times, the Scouts this week are striv- 
ing to remind Americans that “the 
paramount need in national defense is 
the strengthening and invigorating of 


‘democracy in the United States.” This 


the organization proposes to do 
through its normal programs of activ- 
ity and education based on “learning 
by doing”—doing the simple, neces- 
sary things of life, from tying a knot 
that will hold to cooking a meal in 
the open. 

This, of course, is not unfamiliar to 
the people of America. But the Boy 
Scouts of this country have an en- 
viable record in service which older 
people many times cannot watch. So 
the boys are using Scout Week to 
show them. 












READI- CUT 


HOUSES 


SAVE 


MONEY 

SAVE 
UP TO $800 
You, too, can build your- 
self a fine home. It will 
be shipped complete 
from our nearest mill, including all lumber Readi-Cut, 
siding, windows, doors, interior woodwork, floorin 
roofing, hardware, nails, paints, varnish. All onpneie 
lumber knotless. Send For Big New Catalog of Homes! 
Aladdin Readi-Cut Method saves 18% lumber waste—up to 
30% labor cost. See 8 new modern home designs, many in 
full color, 4 to 10 rooms at erected costs from $1200 to $3000 Send 
10¢ postage for new catalog No, 369. Write nearest mifl today. 


THE ALADDIN CO., Box, CuN, BAe oR: BN! 


ALADDIN 


TOMBSTONE = 
DIRECT TO YOu ts 
@ Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE up} [38 

Satisfaction EASY 
or Meney Back. Freeilettering. Free TERMS 
catalog. Freight paid. Compare our prices. 
Rockdale Monument Co, Dept. 377. Joliet. Ill. 
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Preserve Your 1941 
Copies of PATHFINDER 
In This Quality Buckram Binder 


Here is the binder for which our readers 
have been waiting. The new binder illus- 
trated above was made especially for PATH- 
FINDER by one of the largest manufacturers 
in America. It is light-weight yet durable— 
made of the best quality green buckram bind- 


ing. itis roomy, flat-opening—easily accom-. 


nodates 52 complete issue. No cutting, no 
trimming, no holes to punch—just slip each 
copy into place, easily and quickly, and its 
there to stay. It is valuable for the orderly 
arranging and preserving of your coples of 
PATHFINDER for future reference and insur- 
ing against lost, mislaid or borrowed coptes. 


its An Ideal Gift, Too 


This handy binder wilt enable vou to refer 
jnstantly to all back issues and thus keep 
vour ‘‘world reference library.”’ which PATH- 
FINDER really is, at your instant service. The 
price—which represents cost to us in quan- 
tities—is $1.25 for one binder: $2.25 for 
two; $3.00 for three, postpaid. Mail your 
order today to 


PATHFINDER - - Washington, D. C. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
Fishhooks & Trout Flies 


Many citizens of Denver, Colo., 
these ‘days believe there is a lot of 
truth in the old saw that “it’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.” The 
reason is that because of the European 
war, Denver has become the world’s 
leading .producer of fishhooks and 
trout flies, 

Before the war broke out, Denver 
had a fishing tackle industry, but it 
was not the most outstanding in the 
world, The finest fishing hooks, ac- 
cording to S. M. Wright, one of Den- 
ver’s fishing tackle manufacturers, 
came from Norway. The gut used for 
leaders, snelled hooks and other tackle 
came from Spain, while Britain pro- 
duced the finest trout flies in the world. 

After the conflict started, the supply 
of these products was+cut off, and the 
Denver fishing tackle manufacturers 
set out to make themselves pre-em- 
jnent in the field. Wright declares 
they have been gratifyingly success- 
ful. Today, he says, Denver is the 
world’s greatest source of fishhooks. 
Iceland put in an order for 24,000,000 
Denver hooks recently, and other or- 
ders have come from South America 
as well as from all parts of the United 
States. The gross business of Denver 
manufacturers in 1940 is estimated by 
Wright at $1,000,000, the highest in 
history, and 25 per cent above 1939. 

Today, too, the nation’s largest trout 
fly factory is in Denver. Its factory 
force of 50 girls produces 60,000 dozen 
flies, 100,000 gross of snelled hooks 
and 1,000 gross of leaders a year, 

OO oe 


1940 Farm Income 


Total cash income of U. S. farmers 
in 1940, including Government benefit 
payments, was $9,094,000,000—an in- 
crease of $576,000,000 over 1939. 

This is the most recent estimate of 
the U. S. Agriculture Department. 
The increase, according to Depart- 
ment experts, was attained despite the 
fact Government benefit payments fell 
from a total of $807,000,000 in 1939 to 
$766,000,000 last year. 

Both crops and livestock and live- 
stock products shared in the gain, In- 
come from crops in 1940 totaled 
$3,504,000,000, while the income from 
livestock and livestock products to- 
taled $4,824,000,000—in each case an 
eight per cent increase over 1939. 

Specific farm products that brought 
more money in 1940 than in 1939 
were: grains, up from $878,000,000 to 
$995,000,000; cotton and cottonseed, up 
from 609,000,000 to $677,000,000; 
fruits, from $413,000,000 to $426,000,- 
000; vegetables, from $582,000,000 to 
$625,000,000; dairy products, from 
$1,355,000,000 to $1,502,000,000, and 
poultry and eggs, from $722,000,000 to 
$748,000,000 However, the income 
from meat animals fell from $2,262,- 
000,000 in 1939 to $2,149,000,000 in 1940, 
and that from tobacco from $264,000,- 
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000 in 1939 to $241,000,000 in 1940. 
The Department’s experts predict 
that cash farm income this year will 
be about $600,000,000 greater than it 
was last year, despite prospects for a 
continued small volume of exports of 
cotton, wheat, tobacco and fruits. The 
increase, they believe, will result from 
greater domestic consumer purchas- 
ing power brought on by the great 
rearmament program. 
soctoneatheiniaigelialiaiatntaisneaiitin 
Briefs 


@ The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
reports that 180,662,878,772 cigarettes 
were produced in the United States in 
1940, compared with 172,466,537,347 in 
1939. The state of Virginia turned out 
64,803,046,018 cigarettes in 1940, or 
more than a third of the national total. 


@ Ford Motor Company officials 
announce that Ford chemists have 
evolved a plastic material suitable for 
the construction of auto bodies. They 
declare the plastic bodies will be 
lighter than steel ones, better insula- 
tors against heat and sound, and will 
require the rebuilding of autos “from 
the ground up.” This new car, they 
say, “will be common in a few years.” 


Random Statistics 


ORE people are visiting post of- 

fices to pick up their mail. Box 
rents increased last year to $7,931,- 
433, the Postmaster General reports, 
a rise of 3.20 per cent ...e Soil 
erosion is costing the U. S. more 
than $3,800,000,000 a year and has 
already damaged half the country’s 
land, says the Soil Conservation 
Service ... @ Warm thought for 
cold days: Marble Bar, a town in 
Northwestern Australia, recently 
had its 100th consecutive day of 
temperature above 100 degrees . . 
@ World production of rayon dur- 
ing 1940 reached an all-time high of 
two and one-half billion pounds. 
The U. S. kept its place as leading 
producer, its output being 34 per 
cent of the world total ...@ The 
U. S. rice crop last year amounted 
to 52,750,000 bushels. China still is 


the world’s najor producer, harvest- 
| ing 2,600,000,000 bushels. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Lincoln Memorial 


NE of the most beloved spots in 

Washington is the Lincoln Mi 
morial. Last year, over 1,639,000 per- 
sons climbed the steps leading from 
the beautiful Memorial reflecting poo! 
which stretches before it to gaze al 
the impressive and austere statue 0/ 
the Great Emancipator and to read th: 
Gettysburg and Second Inaugural Ad- 
dresses engraved on its walls. With 
few exceptions, visitors and residents 
alike say it is the most stately monu- 
ment in the Capital. 

It was not until 1911 that Congress 
decided to erect a monument to th: 
Civil War President, whose birthday 
is February 12, and appointed a Com- 
mission to select a site. The spoi 
chosen was at the end of the Mall in 
direct line with the Capitol and the 
Washington Monument. But the cor- 
nerstone was not laid until Feb. 12, 
1915. Seven years later, after the ex 
penditure of $2,940,000, the memorial 
with the classic lines of a Greek tem 
ple and the celebrated statue of Abra 
ham Lincoln by Daniel Chester French 
were formally dedicated. In_ thos 
ceremonies, William H. Taft, then 
Chief Justice, characterized the plac« 
of the Memorial in America when he 
said it was to be: 

“A shrine at which all can worship, 
an altar upon which the supreme 
sacrifice was made for liberty; a sa- 
cred religious refuge in which those 
who love country and God can find 
inspiration and repose.” 





————— 


Room and Board 


HERE are lots of people in Wash- 

ington who won’t Jaugh when 
you tell them one of your funny stor- 
ies about boarding house food. After 
we had tried it several times and met 
only stony stares, we decided to do a 
little investigating. As a result we are 
able to report that the boarding house, 
which is greeted with considerable 
scorn in some sections, has earned a 
warm spot in many a Washingtonian’s 
heart. 

It goes back, of course, to the fact 
that Washington is like practically al! 
big cities. If you come here with a 
family tree and a reputation and mon- 
ey, you are rushed off your feet so- 
cially. But, if*you’re a meek little 
government clerk or a “nobody” from 
a hamlet down South or out West, you 
are likely to be quite effectively ig- 
nored. Moreover, the town is filled 
with young men and women of just 
this type, brought here from all over 
the country by the Civil Service exam- 
inations to man the sprawling govern- 
ment buildings. For these home-sick 
young people, our 450 regular board- 
ing houses meet a definite need. As one 
girl explained, private homes and 
rooming houses are likely to be lone- 
ly, apartments are expensive. In a 
boarding house they have a chance to 
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meet young people other than those 
with whom they work. 

A typical residence of this type is 
Stuart Hall. Living there are about 70 
young people—three-fourths women 
_whose salaries average $1,440 and 
$1,680. Room and board cost $42.50 
to $55 a month, payable on Govern- 
ment paydays. House rules include 
regulations that radios must be turned 
off at 11 p. m. on week-days and at 
midnight on Saturday. Most of the 
regular boarding houses have parlors 
for informal dancing and some of 
them have recreation rooms equipped 
with facilities for table tennis and 
bowling. But all of them furnish the 
ene thing the lonely people want— 
companionship. 


Unofficial Mayor 


MAN who will have an important 
/ part in the running of the nation’s 
capital during the next few years js 
Senator Robert R. Reynolds who be- 
came its unofficial “mayor” by virtue 
of his recent acceptance of the chair- 
ianship of the Senate Committee on 
District Affairs. 

Since Senator Reynolds came to Con- 
gress from Asheville, N. C., where he 
had established a law practice and 
served as a prosecuting attorney for 
four years, his flare for showmanship 
both on and off the floor of the Senate 
has made him one of the better-known 
legislators in Washington. He says 
that the trouble with the District has 
been that there is “too much talking 
ind too little action.” But he himself 
has earned something of a reputation 
for fluency. Especially does he like to 
talk about his hobby—travel—which 
has taken him to every country in the 
world. Washingtonians who urged his 
ippointment, however, believe that 
the Senator is genuinely interested in 
Washington. 








Notes About Town 


Ue * its presentation by Senator 
Walter George of Georgia to the 
U.S. Archives, “Gone With the Wind,” 
became the first full-length feature 
picture in the Government’s film col- 
ection. .. @ Every Tuesday evening, 
erbal sparks fly in the Caucus room 
of the Old House Office Building on 
Capitol Hill as youthful secretaries 
senators, representatives and cap- 
lol officials hold their Little Congress. 
With a Speaker, a clerk, a sergeant- 
l-arms, and committee chairmen— 
st as in the real House of Repre- 
tatives—they debate current ques- 
ns in much the same way... @ It is 
estimated that 40 to 45 thousand peo- 
le listen to WPDW, Washington’s 
lice radio station, every day. The 
tion sends out between 400 and 600 
ills to members of the force every 24 
hours... @ The National Art Gallery 
Will be formally dedicated on March 
17... @ Criticizing the District of 
Columbia as “the hardest place to fix 
any responsibility on anybody that I 
iave ever lived in,” Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt declared a Municipal Assem- 
bly is Washington’s big need. 








BOOK REVIEW 


Western Democrat (Wilfred Funk; 
$3.50)—Arthur F. Mullen, who moved 
to Nebraska when it was still Indian 
country, tells the story of his life just 
as he lived it—honestly, courageously, 
and not without a large measure of 
earthy American humor, As a “sand- 
hill” lawyer, he argued and won the 
famous “freedom of education” case 
before the U. S. Supreme Court. As 
convention floor manager for Gover- 
nor Franklin Roosevelt in 1932, he be- 
came a “President-maker,” winning 
the nomination for his candidate by 
shrewd leadership and practical poli- 
tics. Mullen passed away before his 
book came off the presses, but he be- 
queathed a memorable picture of a 
man who was a politician in the best 
and most honorable sense of fhe term. 


* * * 


He Looked for a City (Duell, Sloan, 
and Pearce; $2.50)—In this present 
period of “smart” or “disillusioned” 
fiction, A. S. M. Hutchinson turns to 
what is positively a daring theme: the 
story of a good, decent and sincere 
man who believes in his fellow men 
and in the teachings of Christ, By 
present standards, the hero is oddly 
chosen; he is a simple country vicar, 
undistinguished in every worldly 
sense, who makes up in faith and good 
works what he lacks in wit and clev- 
erness. But in the end, he emerges 
as one of the most attractive char- 
acters in modern fiction. 


* * * 


The Donkey Inside (Viking Press; 
$3)—Of all the South American travel 
books which have appeared recently, 
Ludwig Bemelmans’ is by far the most 
delightful. At the same time, because 
it manages to convey the peculiar 
“feel” of the southern continent, it is 
perhaps the most informative, Its 
author, it should be explained, is 
neither a geographer, an economist, 
an explorer, nor a trained news -re- 
porter; primarily he is a somewhat 
humorous wanderer endowed with a 
zeal for living, and with a talent, both 
in pictures and prose, for communicat- 
ing that zeal to his readers. 


= * 





Lone Star Preacher (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; $2.75)—In an earlier work, 
Lieut. Col. John H. Thomason of the 
U. S. Marine Corps wrote of Jeb 
Stuart in a biography that has rarely 
been equalled among the thousands of 


portraits of Confederate officers. His 
new book deals with a Civil War 
figure who never lived—the Rev. 


Praxiteles Swan, a Methodist minister 
who charged into battle armed with 
a Bible as well as a sword. “Prax” is 
said to be based on the actual lives of 
several Texas chaplains who fought 
(and preached) for the southern cause. 
In these eight short stories, or adven- 
tures, he is as real, and as likeable, as 
if he were truly flesh and blood. 
Though fictional, he proves that men 
fight best—and live best—when they 
are armed with high faith, 








Tells you just 
what to do to 
fix 1001 things 
around the 
House, 

An encyclopedia of 
home repairs. Com- 
plete, practical, up 


to date. Covers 
everything in the 


house, from cellar 
to moof — including 
home appliances, 


from air condition- 
ing to washing ma- 
chines. If your cel- 
lar is damp; if your 
furniture needs re- 
upholstering; if 
our heating system 
reaks down; if your 
iron won’t work; if 
your radio or plumb- 
ing “acts up’’—this 
book tells HOW to 
locate the trouble 
and WHAT to do to fix it. If you own or rent a house, 
you need this book. It is the complete 
guide to home repairs. SPECIAL......... e 


THE NEW HOME OWNER’S HANDBOOK, by C. B. 
Smith. Authentic, simple information to help you 
repair, remodel, rebuild or build a home. Gives plans 
from colonial mansions to the prefabricated houses of 
tomorrow. Whether you own or rent a home, whether 
you are thinking of building some day, here is a book 





of a thousand short-cuts and money-savings. A clear, 
concise explanation of home building 
that anyone will understand. SPECIAL.. e 


SAFE CONDUCT—Etiquette. An etiquette book of 


manners easy—and real fun. SPECIAL ‘$1 00 
. 


rare humor makes correct behavior and 
M. G. Kains a 


GARDENING SHORT CUTS. By 
famed gardening expert. Presents many new and novel 
ways to take the drudgery out of gardening 
as well as making it profitable. SPECIAL $ 1 0 


A GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS. By Norman Taylor. 
An ideal nature-lover’s field book Shows how to 


identify any*wild flower. 
SPECIAL... ® 


Over 500 accurate drawings. 
HOW TO LAND A JOB AND KEEP IT. A practical 
guide for getting the right start in life and 
work. Inspiring and educational. SPECIAL e 
125 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR TYPE- 
WRITER. Simple, tested and proved plans by which 
average typing skill can be made to 
pay real dividends. SPECIAL............- e 
HOW TO BUILD A STAMP COLLECTION. How to 


get the most out of 
collecting stamps SPECIAL........+++++: e 


DREAMS, A Scientific interpretation of dreams 
how they originate and grow—how they alter their 
forms and mask and disguise familiar things. How 
they emerge into the waking mind, and how they 


affect the solution of your daily problems. 
your social life and futuresuccess. SPECIAL... e 


CHECK BOOKS DESIRED—USE THIS COUPON 









PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
I accept your offer of any of the above-named 
instruction books for $1.00. 
Enclosed is $ for which please send me 
he books checked below, postpaid in U. 8. 
] YOU CAN FIX IT. 
] THE NEW HOME OWNER’S HANDBOOK. 
] 
] 
] 
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EDITORIAL 





Scout Oath 


ga of the Scout Oath or Prom- 
ise, taken or pledged by the Boy 
Scouts of America, says: 


To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake,- and morally 
straight. 


On this National Boy Scout Day all 
Americans could do well by holding up 
their right hands and repeating those 
words. So, let’s stand at attention 
America, place the thumb over the 
little finger, hold up the right arm, 
and repeat with thousands of our boys: 
On my honor I will do my best. . . 


Today, when nations are obliged to 
think and act with the acumen and 
agility of individuals, it is well for the 
United States to apply the measure of 
this three-dimensional oath—physi- 
cally strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight — to its: national 
stature. 

e Physically strong: A nation is 
just as strong as its citizens. Individ- 
ual sturdiness enabled the Finns to 
hold out for so long against an at- 
tacking force which was their superior 
in numbers and material. Many a 
hardy Greek, with only a bayonet and 
a hand grenade, has stopped a tank. 


The physical strength pledge in the 
Scout Oath, of course, is not for fight- 
ing. It is for living. Lots of strength 
is needed just for the business of mak- 
ing our way in the world. Strength 
is needed for the very enjoyment of 
the recreations we earn for our- 
selves. Unfortunate though it is, the 
individual strength of our own citi- 
zenry has apparently fallen off some- 
what since the days when the minute- 
men made good their defiance of Great 
Britain’s best. Now, Army doctors 
shake their heads as they reject a high 
percentage of our draftees. But war or 
no war, today more than ever before, 
America needs to be physically strong. 

@ Mentally awake: A free press, a 
competitive basis for business, a demo- 
cratic form of government—these all 
make for open-mindedness and help to 
keep us mentally awake. Moreover, to 
supplement them, we have the benefits 
of our free educational system, the 
healthful admixture of diverse cultures 
in the American scene, the widespread 
advantages of radio, motion pictures, 
public libraries, modern transporta- 
tion, and so on. But unless we use 
them advantageously, we will not 
be in a position to do our own thinking. 

® Morally straight: Though a na- 
tion’s physical strength is the com- 
posite ruggedness of its citizenry, the 





| BY THE FRAME OF 
THE GOVERNMENT UNDER 
WHICH WE LIVE THIS SAME 
PEOPLE HAVE WISELY GIVEN 
THEIR PUBLIC SERVANTS BUT 
LITTLE POWER FOR MISCHIEF 
AND HAVE WITH EQUAL 
WISDOM PROVIDED FoR 
THE RETURN OF THAT LUTTLE 
TO THEIR HANOS AT VERY 
SHORT INTERVALS, 
LINCOLN 
FIRST INAUGURAL ADORESS 








Somdal in The Chicago Tribune 


Lincoln, Too, Faced a Great Emergency 


same is only relatively true of a na- 
tion’s moral rightness. A people acting 
together as a nation will condone war, 
for example, while as individuals they 
might condemn it as, on a smaller scale, 
they condemn murder, 


NE parallel does hold true, how- 

ever. It is this. Just as the worst 
form of sin, from the individual’s 
point of view, is sin against selfyso the 
worst moral lapse a nation may suffer 
is self-betrayal of its standards. Any 
undemocratic tampering with the dem- 
ocratic processes of government would 
come under such a heading. 


We know that for individual up- 
rightness something more than good- 
ness and faith are required. The ad- 
ditional qualification is understand- 
ing. This same understanding is need- 
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ed by nations—and for the same re. - 
son. A true understanding of our for: 
of government by the whole citizenr\ 
will not only stay our hand from self- 
destruction, but it will steady the direc- 
tion of our relationship with other 
peoples and nations. 


q 


Dark Day of 1780 

OWADAYS the watchers on th 

rooftops are dividing their time 
three ways. First, they peer acros 
the broad Atlantic to see how the Bri 
ish are holding out in democracy, 
well-advertised last line of defense. 
Next, they squint skywards for sight «! 
Hitler’s first invasion planes. Th: 
they take time out from watching 
lean over the parapet and shout di: 
warnings to the rabble of us in th 
streets below. “He’s looking this way! 
they cry. “He’ll start any minu! 
now!” So that already many of | 
down here have been whipped up into 
such a state of fear and confusion that 
we are on the very point of giving u) 
our kingdom for a horse. 

But there have been other dark days 
in United States history. In the be- 
lief that history does teach a lesso 
here and there, we have taken ou 
lantern and explored some of the mor 
overcast moments. We came upon 0 
in New England history known as “t! 
dark day of 1780.” The darkness « 
this particular day, according to o 
weather reviews, was due to the mo\ 
ment of low pressure areas carryii: 
with them the smoke of forest fires 
It blacked out the New England are: 
and at the time was attributed by tl. 
superstitious to supernatural causes. 


On that day the Legislature of Co 
necticut was in session at Hartford 
Deepening gloom wrapped the city ani 
rooms in the state house grew dark 
The journal of the house of represen- 
tatives reads: 

“None could see to read or write 
the house, or even at a window, or 
distinguish persons at a small distance. 
or perceive any distinction of dress 
etc. in the circle of attendants. Ther: 
fore, at 11, o’clock the house adjourne: 
till two o’clock afternoon.” 


The council was also in session and 
several of its members exclaimed “It is 
the Lord’s great day.” There, too, « 
motion was made for adjournment, bu! 
Col. Abraham Davenport, a mem)be«! 
from Stamford, quickly arose, and with 
great moral courage and reason, said 

“I am against the adjournme 
Either the day of judgment is at hand, 
or it is not. If it is not, there is no 
‘ause for adjournment. If it is, I wish 
to be found in the line of my duty. ! 
wish candles to be brought.” 

Somehow we find Col. Davenport's 
example most heartening. History ha 
a penchant for repeating her better 
moments. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





Does a postman have to deliver mail at a 
esidence where there is a vicious dog? 


e The Post: Office Department re- 
rts that the average route of a post- 
an may include from 90 to 122 houses 

| which there are dogs—of which five 
iy be vicious. In such cases, the 
carrier tries to deliver the mail until 
molested. Then he is supposed to call 
altention of the owner to the animal. 
if on future trips, the dog is not con- 
lined, chained, or muzzled, the postman 
can take the mail back to the post office. 


How many people have been killed in 
the Chinese-Japanese war? 


e It is virtually impossible to esti- 


ate how many persons have been 
killed in this conflict. Some neutral 
sources place the number of Chinese 
killed at 1,000,000, including hundreds 
of civilians in air. bombings, and 
2,000,000 wounded; Japanese casual- 
lies at 225,000 killed and 875,000 
ounded. The two countries of course, 
ave different figures. At the end of 
1940, Japan placed total Chinese losses 
3,500,000 and its own at only 
101,299. Chinese spokesmen estimated 
Japan’s losses at 1,772,000 and China’s 
1,900,000. Added to these is the 
incalculable number who have suffer- 
ed from starvation, exposure, etc. 


* * * 


4re Winston Churchill, the Prime Min- 
ister, and Winston Churchill, the American 
author of such books as “The Crisis,” and 
"The Inside of the Cup,” any relation? 


® No. However, there was much 
nfusion between the two men during 
the First World War when the Amer- 
n author’s works were best sellers. 
\ columnist in the London Daily Tele- 
graph has explained that because of 
this confusion, the Prime Minister 
rote to the American author about 40 
vears ago, suggesting that one of them 
change his name if both were to con- 
ue writing. The American respond- 
| that he was three years the senior, 
so Winston Churchill, the Englishman, 
ote his name as Winston S. Church- 
\! on the title page of his books there+ 
fter. 


* . * 


Has every President entered his office 
vith an impressive inaugural ceremony? 


* No. Eight Presidents started their 
duties as President without elaborate 
ceremonies, and of that number only 
two later had large celebrations. The 

men who took over the duties of 
Chief Executive after being Vice Pres- 
ident took the oath quietly. John 
Tyler was sworn in at the Indian 
Queen Hotel, in Washington, succeed- 
ing Benjamin Harrison; Millard Fill- 
more succeeded Zachary Taylor by 
taking his oath in the Capitol; Andrew 

Johnson assumed the office after Lin- 


coln’s assassination by being sworn in - 


at the former Kirkwood Hotel in 
Washington, while General Chester A. 
Arthur took the oath at his home in 
New York City after the assassination 
of President Garfield. Two other Vice 
Presidents—Calvin Coolidge and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had no ceremonies 


when first assuming the office, but had | 


a regular inaugural program at the be- 
ginning of their second term, A bliz- 
zard forced William H. Taft to be in- 
augurated in the Senate Chamber, 
while Rutherford B, Hayes was pri- 
vately inaugurated at the White House 
after his challenged election had been 
awarded to him by special electoral 
commission. 


* *. * 


What is the German-born population of | 


the United States? 


e The Census Bureau reports that 
the 1940 figures are not yet complete, 
but in 1930 there were 1,608,814 per- 
sons in the United States who had 
been born in Germany. Of that num- 
ber, 1,133,739 or 70.5 per cent had been 
naturalized. 


* * * 


How may the Congressional Record be 
obtained? 


@ Anyone may subscribe to the 
Congressional Record by ordering it 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Washing- | 


ton, D. C. It costs $1.50 a month or 
$7.50 for five months (Jan. 3 to Juné 
3). Congressmen may also have their 
friends placed on the mailing list with- 
in limits, since each senator is allowed 
100 copies and each representative, 
68 copies, 





WORD ORIGINS 





“All Out”: completely, entirely, alto- 
gether, or the exertion of every effort. 
This expression has gained new prom- 
inence in connection with America’s 
defense effort and our plans to aid 
Britain, Greece and China. However, 
it is not a new phrase. Its origin has 
been traced back to 1300 A. D. One 
prominent lexicographer says it orig- 
inated either in Scotland or Ireland 
about that time. Though the words 
were then joined together and spelled 
alout, the meaning was the same. 
Thomas Beket used the phrase in 1300 
and Chaucer used it in 1400. In Mac- 
beth, written about a hundred years 


later, Shakespeare used it as two 
words, thus: “The candles were all 
out.” Early in the 17th century the 


expression was popular with the Eng- 
lish clergy, while in the 18th century 
it was commonly used in connection 
with heavy drinking. In America, the 
phrase has long been used, though 
once considered colloquial or slang. 
Some of its other meanings are: with 
full vigor, determination or enthusi- 
asm, full pelt, all in, exhausted. 
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How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to. sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


FREE GIFTS iway 


AWAY 


Hundreds of Beautiful Gifts given away—nothing 
to buy or sell. Send post-card for Free colorful 
premium catalog. 


Special Low Rates 
TO SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, Etc. 


PATHFINDER gives a better and more 
complete digest and explanation of world 
news plus more interesting facts about 
important: people, things and events than 
can be found in other news magazines 
costing four and five times as much. Ideal 
for all public reading rooms. 


One Cent a Copy 


in clubs of 6&6 or more to one address 
See what 















160-G MONROE ST., N. Y. C. 








5 copies for 20 weeks 
10 copies for 10 weeks 
$ 20 copies for 5 weeks 
25 copies for 4 weeks 
50 copies for 2 weeks 


100 copies for 1 week 
will buy 


For nearly fifty years PATHFINDER has 
been the most popular current events 
journal in America’s schools and the bus 
teacher’s indispensable aid. PATHFINDE 
is today the classroom favorite because it 
is accurate, brief though complete, easily 
understood and because it does not print 
alcoholic or other objectionable adver- 
tising. Maximum service at minimum 
cost—that’s PATHFINDER. Address 


PATHFINDER-Washington D. C. 
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Cake Sauce 


In case that plain cake begins to 
get stale, here is a good way to dress it 
up and make it taste extraordinarily 
good. Make a sauce for it by creaming 
together one-half cup butter and three- 
fourths cup honey. Add three-fourths 
cup fruit nectar (apricot, plum, pear 
or peach) and boil briskly about four 
minutes. Cool to lukewarm and serve 
on cake. But you don’t have to wail 
for the cake to get stale. This fruity 


sauce gives any cake a holiday dress. ° 


ep 


Rolled Steak 


When there’s a chill in the air we 
need extra fuel for the furnace and 
the body. What coal or other fuel 
will do for the furnace, a healthy 
steak will do for the body. A differ- 
ent way to serve the steak is to 
“roll your own.” 

e Ingredients: two pounds round 
steak one-half inch thick, two cups 
ground ham, one cup tomatoes, one- 
fourth cup thin cream, one-fourth cup 
flour, two tablespoons melted butter, 





2540—These two patriotic aprons are fun to make 
for yourself, wonderful for gifts or prizes. Sizes 
Small, Medium and Large. Medium size, 1'4 yds. 39- 
in. fabric for either version; 34 yd. 35-in. contrasting, 
244 yds. binding, for apron with star yoke; 1'4 yds. 
contrasting, 1 yd. binding for bib version. 


2765—Here are three to get ready for the busy days 
to come—two jerkins and a skirt to mix or match as 
you please. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 34 yd. 54-in. 
fabric for either jerkin; 1% yds. for skirt. 


2826—This jumper buttons all the way down the 
side in the very newest manner. You'll wear the 
classic blouse with your other skirts as well. Sizes 
12 to 40. Size 16, 2 yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 
244 yds. 54 in. for jumper. 


3001—Pretty and practical, this is the dress for 
mornings at home. Note especially the flattering front | 
panel. Sizes 14 to 44. Size 36, 344 yds. 39-in. fabric, 
@ yd. contrasting. 


one tablespoon prepared mustard and 
salt to season. 

© Directions: Combine ham, butter, 
cream, mustard and salt and spread 
mixture over the steak. Roll and tie or 
skewer steak, then roll in salted flour 
and brown in a hot, greased skillet. 
Place browned steak in greased bak- 
ing dish, add tomatoes, cover and bake 
at moderate temperature until tender. 


Watercress Salad 


Watercress, like spinach, is supposed 
to be rich in vitamins. Here’s another 
way of serving this delicious green: 

e Ingredients: two bunches water- 
cress, crisp slices of bacon (one for 
each serving), some scallions (small 
onions), one cup olive oil, one table- 
spoon sugar, one teaspoon Worcester- 
shire, one teaspoon vinegar, one tea- 
spoon salf, one-half teaspoon white 
pepper, one-half teaspoon horse-rad- 
ish and one-fourth teaspoon dry mus- 
tard. 

e Directions: Make a nippy dress- 
ing by putting the last eight ingredi- 
ents in a bowl with a piece of ice 
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3187—-You'll make this pattern up in several fabrics 
you'll like it so much. It’s an All-American classic 
that never goes out of style. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 
234 yds. 54-in. fabric. Monogtam Pattern No. 11206 
must be ordered separately. 


3275—Simple and dignified lines characterize this 
all-occasion dress for the busy woman. Sizes 16 to 50. 
Size 36, 354 yds. 39-in. fabric. 

3402—This pattern includes both a charming prin- 
cess frock and a brief button-on apron, Sizes 12 to 
Le 





Each pattern 15 cents. Send for your copy of 


the full-color Spring Fashion Book today! It costs 
15 cents—just 10 cents when ordered with a pat- 


tern. Address the PATHFINDER Pattern Depart- 
ment, 121 West 19th St., New York City. 
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about the size of an egg and whipping 
until completely mixed. For each sery- 
ing (above dressing is enough fo: 
five), chop one slice of bacon and on 
small onion. Toss with washed and 
picked-over crisp watercress. Just b: 
fore serving, blend in the dressing. 
oo 


Oyster Stew 


An old winter favorite with mai 
Americans is a good thick oyster ste 
This recipe calls for these ingredient: 
one pint oysters, one pint milk, ty 
tablespoons butter, and salt and pa; 
rika to season, 

Drain the liquid from the oyste: 
then scald the liquid in a saucepa: 
Next skim the liquid and add the o 
sters. Cook until edges of oysters bh: 
gin to curl and add the butter and 
seasoning. Then heat the milk { 
scalding point and add it to the oy- 
sters. Serve piping hot. 

eurasabe ainda nepndllampatinatn 
Week’s Hints 

@ Potatoes to be French fried wil! 
be more crisp if allowed to stand in 
cold water for half an hour before 
frying. 


G Soup is usually better if allowed 
to stand overnight, giving the flavor- 
ings a chance to blend. 


Simple Patterns to Make Yoursel-——_—M—_____- __ 
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#4. Sizes 36, 414 yds. 35-in. fabric for dress; 1°% yds. 
for apron. 
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¢ Baking soda will keep the baby’s 








lg pottles sweet. After sterilizing bottles, 
, for shake in a little soda, fill with cold 
de : water and let stand until bottles are 
{ on d used. 

ist b @ To prevent asparagus breaking 
ng. apart, cook it slowly. 

@ Cocoa should always be cooked, 

in a small amount of water before 
mat ilk is added. 
Ste ¢ A dry cloth is better for remov- 
ient ing a pan or dish from the stove than 
; ty a damp or wet one. 
pa ; 

q@ Kerosene will soften boots and 
yste shoes that have been hardened by 
cepa water. 
ae } @ Lemon juice and salt will remove 
co. iron rust from linens. 

- Needle Designs——— 
d will 
and in 
before 
llowed 
flavor- 






















For the Smart Needlewoman 


‘i4—A handsome pillow-cover or wall panel- 








this 
and-colt picture—for a boy’s bedroom or a 
den. So gay and spirited! Full details given 
iber. 

These lovely doilies in easy 
able in a home. 
ffet sets, centerpieces and odd doilies. 
en with number. 


crochet are in- 
They’re used as luncheon 
Full de- 











| w 

- _ mplete instructions are included in each pat- 
——<—<—<— t priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
5: 125 yds Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 








HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Wallpaper Patterns 


One of the least expensive of all 
home improvements and yet one of 
the most effective is redecoration with 
new wallpaper. The range of design 
or patterns and colors is almost limit- 
less, and wallpapers are now priced to 
meet almost every purse. 

In selecting new wallpaper for the 
home, it should be done with an eye to 
proper proportion between the pat- 
tern chosen and the size of the room 
in which it is te be used. This simple 
“engineering” goes far to insure a 
completed room that is both charming 
and livable. 

The newest wallpapers offer a great 
variety of scaled patterns purposely 
designed for use in small, medium and 





large rooms. For the small room, for 
instance, there are stripes, spot pat- 
terns, over-all designs and open 


diagonals that appear to expand the 
room’s size. While some of these 
patterns are also suitable for medium 
and large-size rooms, there are wall- 
papers with over-all patterns, dom- 
inant stripes and scenic designs spec- 
ially created for large and extra- 
large rooms. 
et aa ee ee 


New Flooring 


Shabby floors often prevent that 
spic-and-span appearance most house- 
wives desire in their homes. If the 
condition of the old floor is such that 
it cannot be refinished, one of the 
best ways to correct the situation is 
to lay a new floor over the existing 
old floor. 

Before the new flooring is laid, 
however, it is necessary to make sure 
that the old floor is level and free 
from humps. Also, all loose boards 
should be securely nailed down and all 
high or rough places planed off. A 
better job of laying the new floor can 
be done if the molding strip at the 
bottom of the baseboard is removed 
and a good quality of building paper 
laid over the old floor. Then app'y 
the new flooring at right angles to the 
old floor, finish, and replace baseboard 
molding strips. 


{Readers interested in any specific problem of 
home improvement will be supplied free booklets 
upon request to the Editor.—Ed.] 





TT RM 
STOPPED-UP NOSE 


DUE TUACOLD 


start the 
MOUTH BREATHING 


HABIT 


F a stopped-up nose due to a cold forces 
your child to breathe through his mouth, 
take care, mother. Mouthbreathing may be- 
come a habit which not only permits germs 
to enter the mouth freely but may also cause 
distortion of the face, Put Mentholatum in 
the nostrils. Mentholatum will help open the 
nasal air passages, permit nose breathing, and 
thus help ward off the mouthbreathing habit. 
For generous free trial size write to the 
Mentholatum Company, Dept. P19, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


MENTHOLATUM 


COMFORT Daily 


BOOKS 


We can secure for you any American 
book or magazine in print. Just send us 
check or money-order to cover the regular 
retail price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and we will refund the difference, if any. 
We pay postage anywhere in the U, S. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D, C. 


“NYLON HOSE) 1 prc Z 


Ag: ol 
tin Combination With SILK HOSE ote 


= and women make big money. Sell 
this bargain hose. Guaranteed against 4 
holes, snags, runs, up to 9 months, -* 
depending on quantity Cars 
furnished producers Write 

WLILKNIT HOSIERY Co., ey Se eee ae One ee ee 40-B2X, Greenfield, O. 





Gives 



















= Genuine Marble and Granite me- 
morials of lasting beauty. Letter- 
ing FREE. Overall size, height 
in., width 20 in., thk. Sin. Foot- 
stone FREE. Freight paid. Satis- 
faction suarentesd. Free catalog. 


American Memorial Co. Dep.A-20, Atianta,Ga. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ing, Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
Diesel Mechanic and hel you get a good The cost to you is 
reasonable. Learn on modern equipment with oe, under ex verlenced 
instructors. Real shop work. Steam-heated buildings. ~ 
board in our steam-hesated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 
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PATHFINDER 


All the news of 
allthe world. 
Accurate — Fresh 
from the news cen- 
ter of the world 


WASHINGTON 


AADEDEREREREEEEEEER’? Town 





St. or R. F. D. 
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* PATHFINDER, Wasnington, D. C.—Please send 
Pathfinder to the address below—for which I enclose 
$1 for One Year (52 weekly 
——$2 for Three Years (156 weekly issues) 
——%$3 for Five Years (260 weekly 
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PRESENTING 


Louise Stanley 

ESPITE the increase in mechani- 
D zation, present-day Army officers 
still adhere to the military axiom gen- 
erally credited to Napoleon, “An army 
marches on its stomach.” 

In putting the adage into practice, 
however, the modern officer has re- 
sources never known -to the French 
General. Science has taught him about 
vitamins and calories and minerals— 
factors which can be so important that 
an army doctor recently declared he 
could develop “unbeatable” soldiers 
by feeding them for six months on a 
specially prepared diet containing in- 
creased minerals and vitamins, 

Moreover, because civilian health 
and morale are almost as important in 
modern total war as the physical con- 
dition of the armed forces, the United 
States, girding for a maximum defense 
effort, has started -various agencies 
working upon the problems of food 
and health. 

One such agency that has been 
working on just that problem for years 
is the Bureau of Home Economics in 
the Department of Agriculture. Many 
a veteran employee of the Department 
shook his head dubiously in 1923 as a 
precedent was broken—a woman was 
appointed to head a bureau. Today 
that woman—Dr. Louise Stanley—is 
still the only woman bureau chief in 
the Department. But the questioning 
headshakes have vanished with the 
years that have seen the Bureau of 
Home Economics over which she pre- 
sides become a vital part of the vast 
Department, 

In fact if you ask a woman about 
the Department of Agriculture she is 
more than likely to think of vitamins, 
and dresses, and housecleaning rather 
than of rows of tobacco or corn, or 
fields of wheat. And when she thinks 
about these things, she is thinking, 
whether she realizes it or not, about 
the work directed by Dr. Stanley. 

Although the roots of the Bureau of 
Home Economics go back some 44 
years to a time when the Government 
undertook to investigate “the cost, 
composition and nutritive value of 
food materials” and to study “the iaws 
of nutrition of humans,” today it re- 
flects in a sense the dual viewpoint 
of its head—national and personal 
problems of the home. 

In the national field, it studies fam- 
ily economics: How American fam- 
ilies live, their incomes, what they 
spend for food, for clothing, and for 
rent. It analyzes trends in buying. 
These statistics are valuable in pre- 
senting an over-all picture of the place 
of the home in the American scene, 
but their influence on the average in- 
dividual is indirect. Consequently, 
thousands of people are acquainted 
with the Bureau for its work with the 
more personal problems of home- 
makers: Is my family getting the right 












Miss Stanley’s Work Deals with Food 


kind of food? How can we purchase 
our needs economically and satisfac- 
torily? 

To find the answers to these and 
thousands of other questions, the Bu- 
reau has its laboratories and its ex- 


perts. During the early years, these 
experts were concerned primarily 


with the caloric content of foods, now 
more and more time is devoted to vita- 
mins—about which there is still much 
to learn. 

In addition to this work with food, 
the Bureau has steadily widened its 
scope. Because cotton.and wool are 
the next most important agricultural 
products used by the consumer, the 
experts have tested the wearing quali- 
ties of different kinds of cloth in a 
manner whose thoroughness is attest- 
ed by the fact that the studies began 
with the cotton in the field and the 
wool on the sheep’s back. Steadily 
growing interest in housing, along 
with the development of mechanical 
and electrical equipment for the home, 
has led the Bureau into studies of those 
subjects. From all these scientific in- 
vestigations, helpful data is passed on 
to the public through bulletins, ex- 
hibits, radio talks and newspapers. 


OST people would regard the di- 
rection of such a Bureau for 18 
vears as a career, but to it, Dr. Louise 
Stanley has added another—as a teach- 
er. After her training at Peabody Col- 
lege, in Nashville, Tenn., her early 
home, she started her study of the 
home economics curriculum at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where she received 
the degree of Bachelor in Education. 
Then, after more study, she was for 16 
years associated with the Department 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Missouri, working her way up from 
a position as instructor to the chair- 
manship of the department. 
Meanwhile, Miss Stanley was taking 
brief leaves of absence which she 
spent busily earning her Ph.D. from 
Yale, doing special work for the De- 
partment of Agriculture in southern 
high schools, and visiting 20 states as 
a special investigator with the Federal 
Board of Vocation Education in 1918- 
19. Last year, the University of Mis- 
souri took recognition of this work 
and its distinguished ex-teacher by 





PATHFINDER 
presenting her with an honorary LL), 
—the first ever awarded to a woman 
by the institution. 

That this interest in teaching is stj|| 
strong is evidenced by the courses Dr. 
Stanley has conducted during sun: 
sessions at several western unive: 
sities—courses in which she could pre- 









































































sent not only the national but the 


ternational view because of her act 
ities as an official delegate to the | 
ternational Conference of Home Ek: 
nomic Teaching in Belgium and a 
representative of the United States 
two occasions at the Pan-Pacific \ 
man’s Conference in Hawaii. 


OME idea of Dr. Stanley’s scient if 
integrity is gained from fhe fact 
that she was the first woman ever i»- 
pointed to the Council of the Ameri 
Standards Association, organized 
standardize the products of American 
industry, but she has remained huima 
and genial without the austerity sony 
times associated with feminine ef! 
ency. Despite the fact that her work 
deals largely with foods, she likes | 
putter in the garden at her home with 
the daughter she adopted some years 
ago. And occasionally, if the press of ( 
work permits, she puts her knowledge 
of food to personal use by going 
market and selecting meats and vex 
tables. These, one of her friends said 
“she can cook with a real flourish.’ 





POETRY CORNER 





The Town of Don’t You Worry 
There’s a town called “Don’t You Worry” 
On the banks of the River Smile 
Where the cheer-up and be happy 
Bloom sweetly all the while. 
Where the Never-grumble flower 
Blooms beside the fragrant Try 
And the Never Give Up and Patience 
Point their faces to the sky. 





In the valley of contentment, 
In the province of I Will, 
You will find this lovely City 
At the foot of NO-Fret Hill. 
There are thoroughfares delightful 
In this charming little town, 
And on every hand are shade trees 
Named the Very Seldom Frown. 


Rustic benches Quite enticing, 
You'll find scattered here and there, 
And to each a vine is clinging 
Called the Frequent Earnest Praye 
Everybody there is happy 
And singing all the while, 
In the town of Don’t You Worry, 
On the banks of the River Smile. 
J. M. Nead 
A Friend of Man 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Laugh It Off! 
If life seems to go all wrong, 
Laugh it off! 
Drown your worry in a song, 
Laugh it off! 
Do you work with smiling face, 
Look ahead and keep the pace, 
Be a winner in the race, 
Laugh it off! 
Grenville Kleiser 
New York City 





ee 
The public never knows what it wants 
until it gets it. Pp 
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ALL 50 CONTEST QUESTIONS NEXT WEEK 


YOU STILL HAVE TIME TO ENTER AND WIN $2,000.00 


Question No. 19 
WHICH WAS THE FIRST STATE TO BE ADMITTED 
INTO THE UNION ? 


1. New Hampshire. 5. Delaware. 

2. Massachusetts. 6. Vermont. 

-. Maine. 7. New York. 

{. Virginia. 8. Rhode Island. 


Question No. 20 
WHICH ONE OF THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS 
IS INCORRECT ? 


1. In 1819 Florida was bought by President Monroe from 
Spain. 
2, Texas was admitted to the Union during the admin- 
istration of President Polk. 
3. We bought Alaska from Russia for $7,200,000.00. 
1. Under President Polk, the territory west of the Rockies 
cost us $15,000,000.00. 
Under President McKinley, we acquired dominion over 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines. 
Admission of Utah to the Union was once denied because 
of Mormonism. 





If you have already entered, just fill in this coupon and 
mail with 10 cents in coin to: 
“Contest Manager,” Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Make your selection by number from suggestions under each 
question. Write the number clearly in the little square. 


For Question p For Question 9. | 
0 No. 19 I Select NO No. 20 I Select 
e Answer No. > Se 9 s Answer No 


Name 


Address 
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(If you have already paid, just mark ‘‘Paid in full” at top of coupon.) 


RULES OF THE CONTESI 


the “Know America’ Contest is open to all PATHFINDER sub 
scribers or readers except einployees or members of their families 
jue contest shall Colsist Of 50 Questions on the history and civil 
xyuvernment Of tue Cnited States aud the Constitution. It shall ru. 
or 141 consecutive Weeks beginning With the issue of December 7 
iwo questions each week lor ten weeks and all 50 questions 
u the 11th week. 


\ Grand Prize of $2,000.00 will be awarded the contestant return- 
ing the best or most appropriate answers to the 50 questions and 
jtherwise complying.with the rules. Contestants submitting the 
ieXt most nearly correct answers and otherwise complying with 
ie rules shall be eligible for the additional prizes in the order: 
if their correctness. 

In order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant is required 
to send in 10 cents in coin (not stamps) with each pair of answers 
ra total of $2.50 with the 50 answers. For these remittances 
the contestant will be sent without further cost a comprehensive 
treatise dealing with U. 8, history and the Constitution. 


We cannot take into account answers without signed names or 
iddresses, nor for coupons arriving unduly late or lost in the mails 
Py entering the contest the contestant agrees to accept as final the 
iecisions of the judges as to procedure and final outcome. 
in event of ties, additional questions will be submitted. In event of 
final ties, after two such submissions, duplicate prizes will be 
iwarded. 
) not decorate coupons. Neatness will NOT count. 
Any inquiry, the reply to which could not affect outcome ol 
ontest, will be acknowledged. ee i 
Conteste nay send in any number of sets of duly quali led 
Penna each set will be judged as a unit, but no individuai 
iv Win more than one prize. If submitting more than one set o! 
inswers, the contestant is required to keep them distinct by desig- 
ating them “Set 1,” “Set 2,” ete. Each submitted set shall entitle 
tne contestant to the treatise referred to in Rule 4. As many members 
fa family may enter as desired, and all will be eligible for prizes. 


Address All Contest Mail To 
“CONTEST MANAGER” PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


Next week the “deadline”’—the last hour—of PATH- 
FINDER’S great “KNOW AMERICA” Contest will be 
announced. 

Next week, in our issue of February 15, all 50 Contest 
questions will appear. They will be all before you at one 
time, ready for your application of a little thought, ready 
io bring you $2,000.00 in cash within only a few weeks, if 
your set of answers is better than that of any other 
contestant. 

These 50 questions are published all at one time for 
the convenience of those who have delayed entering 
the contest. 

Many persons prefer to work out their contest ques- 
tions one pair at a time each week. Others like their 
questions put to them all at once. 

No doubt, you belong to the latter classification. You 
saw in the Contest Rules where all 50 questions would 
appear during the last days of the competition. You have 
been waiting for them. 

Well, next week is your “time at bat.” Next week 
you will be able to focus your attention on the entire 
contest—every question in it. You will be given ample 
time in which to do a little study on the questions. YOU 
WILL BE GIVEN PLENTY OF TIME IN WHICH TO WIN. 

And WIN you can, just as easily as any other person in 
the contest, regardless of the time of entry. It is not 
WHEN you enter the Contest that counts—but HOW 
you answer the questions. 


History of the United States!') The Constitution! Civil 
government! You know as much about our great country 
as the next one. Prove you know it BETTER and be 
among 260 PATHFINDER saders who will receive 
$6,600.00 for their knowledge in just a few weeks. 


Next week can be a “red letter” week for you. Be sure 
to obtain your copy of the PATHFINDER. Don’t mislay 
it. Guard it carefully—for it contains what might be 
one of the great opportunities of your life. 


_Be alert. There are prizes—big prizes—to be won. 
You CAN win, if you THINK better than others. 


10 WIN ONE 
GRAND PRIZE ....... $2,000.00 
Second Prize 1,200.00 
800.00 
500.00 
300.00 
Sixth Prize 100.00 
Four Prizes @ $50 ......... ie 200.00 
Fifty Prizes @ $10 ......... Bas 500.00 
200 Prizes @ $5 1,000.00 


OF THESE—BE ALERT 











One of the main purposes of this great Contest is 
to increase knowledge of our country in the minds 
of our readers. Afier all questions and suggested 
answers have been passed upon by prominent edu- 
cators, PATHFINDER will publish a full list of best 
or most appropriate answers; also a brief explanation 
of reasons for each selection. 

This list will be made public, together with names 
of prize-winners, within a few weeks after the 
Contest closes. The cash awards will then be im- 
mediately distributed. 
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STEEL— 


(Continued from page 4) 


income, stimulated by defense spend- 
ing, will go way up during 1941 and 
1942. As a result, they believe that 
civilian consumer demand might reach 
$3,000,000 tons annually in 1942, which 
would just about absorb all the present 
capacity. 

Reasoning on this basis, the de- 
fense economists believe that a 20 per 
cent expansion of the steel industry, 
to a capacity of about 100,000,000 tons, 
is called for. But even if this expan- 
sion is started immediately, they say, 
there will still be a “crisis” in steel 
this spring, because the new plants 
will not be able to go into production 
before a year or 16 months from now. 
Nevertheless, they insist the expansion 
should be started at once, with prior- 
ities being instituted-meanwhile to 
tide the industry over the pinch until 
the new plants come into operation 

Present indications are that a de- 
cision whether or not to expand steel 
capacity will be reached in the near 
future, probably by President Roose- 


velt himself. The Defense Commission. 


has named Gano Dunn, of the J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation, to 
make a study of the steel situation 
and to recommend a definite course of 
action—whether to expand or not to 
expand. 


. . « Steel Rationing ? 


Meanwhile, there seems little doubt 
that whatever the decision on the ex- 
pansion question, there will soon be 
rationing of steel. The first step in 
that direction has already been taken. 
Defense Priorities Commissioner Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., has appointed a 
five-man steel priorities board, under 
a disinterested chairman, Dr. Ernest 
Martin Hopkins, president of Dart- 
mouth College. Its job will be to 


keep a constant eye on stcel and to see 
‘that defense orders get precedence 
over domestic orders where there is 
conflict. 

This does not mean that the steel- 
makers’ desire for “rationed consump- 
tion” rather than “more capacity” has 





This flawless mirror is made of the new 
“superfinish” steel now used on many vital 
parts of autos and trucks. 





International 


Hopkins Heads Steel Priorities Board 


been upheld. It simply means recog- 
nition of the fact that the present rush 
of orders in the steel industry is like- 
ly to make rationing of steel necessary 
for a time. President Roosevelfstill 
has to give the final word on the ex- 
pansion question. But some New Deal- 
ers think they have reason to believe 
the decision will be for expansion, To 
support this view they point to the 
President’s “fireside chat” of last De- 
cember 29, calling the nation to “all 
out” defense. In that address, he de- 
clared: 

“Our defense efforts must not be 
blocked by those who fear the future 
consequences of surplus plant ca- 
pacity. The possible consequences of 
failure of our defense efforts now are 
much more to be feared. And after 
the present needs of our defense are 
past, a proper handling of the coun- 
try’s peacetime needs will require all 
of the new productive capacity—if 
not still more.” 


NEW HALL OF FAME DIRECTOR 


One of the finest honors to which an 
American can aspire is to be elected to 
New York University’s Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans. At five-year in- 
tervals since 1900, when the Hall was 
established, approximately 100 electors 
have been choosing the great names to 
be inscribed at the national shrine. 
Beginning with George Washington, 
cnly 73 Americans have been judged 
worthy of a place in the gallery. 

Next to being elected to the Hall of 
Fame, perhaps the greatest honor is to 
be appointed its director. This posi- 
tion has just been awarded to 76-year- 
old Dr. William Lyon Phelps, outstand- 
ing author, critic, and member of the 
faculty of Yale University for nearly 
half a century. The educator succeeds 
the late Dr. John H. Finley, editor 
emeritus of the New York Times, who 
died in March, 1940. 

Last November, the Hall of Fame 
electors picked one additional name 
to be added to the roster—that of Ste- 
phen Collins Foster, most celebrated 
composer of American folk songs. Un- 
veiling of the Foster bust is scheduled 
for this: spring—and the dedication 
ceremonies will be among the first 
official acts of Director Phelps. 
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PATHFINDER 


READERS WRITE 


All Out Aid to Democracies 


From across the vast expanse of waterg 
we hear the cry, “Help us America, |; 
we perish from off the earth.” We shut 
our eyes to the horrible picture of deat} 
and destruction which bruise and make 
the heart bleed. Then we exclaim in oy 
anguish of spirit. Why should those whom 
the people have delegated to power spend 
time in idle prittle-prattle of orat: 
rather than doing something before it 
too late to get bullets to Britain in t! 
hour of need? Either do something the 
selves or delegate the power, for a limit 
time, to smite the rock of our natio: 
resources and let the stream of reven: 
pour forth to assist struggling democra- 
cies . . . Thus we cry out, “How long, : 
Lord, must humanity suffer?” In answ< 
while I am not a prophet nor the son of 
prophet, | predict that it is written in t! 
scroll of human events, that Hitler, the b 
man of Europe, will eliminate himself fr: 
the world’s picture and there will be 1 
need to dust the furniture of Napoleon 
room in the prison on the Isle of Elba... 

Henry H. Bassett 








Warren, Pa. 

What will happen if the passive revol! 
now and then visible, against our entang! 
ment in this new world war is forced o1 
into the oper? The increasing trend t 
wards participation, actively carried 
and encouraged by our leaders in hi 
places, as well as the taunting speech« 
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——Towels & Apron 











Dainty, Practical Home Necessities 


Initialed kitchen and-glass towels, guests towels 
aprons are the latest mode in home necessities to ¢ 
individuality and distinction to the little nicetie 
home life. The illustration shows a young and co! 
ly matron wearing the newest initialed apron, hold 
in her hands an initialed guest towel and kit 
towel. When made in fast colors and lintless mater 
as these are, they enhance their utility. These it 
come in various colors to match bathroom accesso 
or color schemes, and the apron can be had i! 
matching color also, thus making a desirable ens« 
ble that is most delightful. Many big city st 
carry these items and they are becoming increasi: 
popular because the individual initials lend an air 
distinction that makes them particularly desirable 
the up-and-coming lady of the house. 





Seen 


Complete set, one of each, with any three init 
ials, $1.00. Ordered individually, guest and kit 
chen towels with initials are 25c each, the apron 
with initials is 50c each. Kitchen towels come in 
two colors of stripes, red or blue; guest towels and 
aprons are in six colors: Orchid, blue, green, ye! 
low, rose or white. State colors desired and giv 
initials, when ordering. Send stamps or coin di- 
rect to PATHFINDER Merchandise Service, 54° 
W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Il, 
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Feb. 8, 1941 


will soon get us in. It is said that 85 per 
cent of the people are opposed to this 
war—can we guess that our lagging war 
pre parations are signs of it? None seems 
to have commented on that phase. 


Edgar I. Syverud 
Dagmar, Mont. 


* * 


“The Arsenal of the Democracies”—We 
certainly have a strong and understand- 
able foreign policy here. “The right to 
liberty and the pursuit- of happiness”— 
France chose to preserve her beautiful 
Paris. England, her soul. America has, 
by a great majority of expressed public 
opinion, also taken the liberty road. Our 
unparalleled industrial and other resources 
sive us the winning cards. The deal is 
closed; and those who intimate we can 
be bluffed or are bluffing and thereby en- 
courage the dictators to call our hand 
will have the blood of the nation on their 
heads. 


E. R. Tarver 
Laredo, Tex. 


Needed: A Skin Saver 
On the editorial page of PATHFINDER, 
January 18, I notice: “Mussolini, in the 
old Chinese spirit is desperately trying to 
save his face. Some people will try to 
ave anything.”—You didn’t seem to real- 
ize that Mussolini is aware of the fact 
that his skin doesn’t stop at the lower 
edge of his face. 
Mark W. Spencer 

Ripley, Miss. 


ASCAP & Democracy 
It is absurd for us to call the United 
States a democracy when the songs used 
our churches cannot be sung without 
the announcement that they are used 
through the courtesy of ASCAP. Music 
is a monopoly under the Society and when 
it reaches the place where God’s worship- 
pers must get permission to sing His 
praises—men are not free. . . 
Mrs. E. H. Moseley 
Winthrop, Me. 


On A Name 
It has been brought to my attention that 
you have had an article in your magazine 
that there is a shoe repair shop in San 
Diego that bears the name of Hammer & 
Dent. I wish to put you right on this 
matter and am enclosing a billhead of 
the old firm’s name so that you can cor- 
rect this . .. In the first place you will 
see that it is not “Hammer,” and in the 
second place, we have never repaired a 
pair of shoes in our life, but we had a 
very up to date shoe store and did a very 
nice business with a good class of people 
We often received mail addressed 
to Hammer and Dent and, as we do now, 

got a great kick out of it. 

Dan P. Harmer 
San Diego, Cal. 


Timely Editorials 
Every thinking man and woman must 
enjoy your editorials. The one on “Spirit- 
ual Crowding” (January 18 issue) is par- 
ticularly timely and should make people 
link. It is too bad that you cannot be 
more specific and point out the influence 
that is trying, through the motion pictures 
and the radio and in various other ways, 
destroy our American ideals and tradi- 
ns. Must we submit to having wise- 
cracks, jazz, and swing rammed down our 
throats and the throats of our children 
until we are no longer Americans and have 
nO appetite for the spiritual things, 
Which should cohstitute a good part of 
real American culture? . . . 
Frank Leighton Wood 
Lynden, Wash. 














HOBBIES 


ERE are three new indications 
of how much the Federal Govy- 
ernment appreciates the activity of 
the nation’s 10,000,000 stamp collectors: 
® In his annual report Postmaster 
General Frank C, Walker declared: 
“The sale of postage stamps for col- 
lection use through the Philatelic 
Agency and postoflfices represents a 
profitable source of revenue. .. No re- 
cords are available as to the total 
amount of such receipts at postoflices, 
but such sales at the Philatelic Agency 
during the past year (1940) amounted 
to $1,100,670.29.” 

@ In two later announcements, the 
Postmaster General revealed: (1) A 
special three-cent postage stamp com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of 
the admission of Vermont to statehood 
will be issued on March 4, (2) Arrange- 
ments have been completed for the 
handling of philatelic mail on the first 
trip of the Highway Post Office Service 
beginning February 10, between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Harrisonburg, Va. 
Stamp collectors desiring first trip 
cancellations of the motorized post 
office can send their covers to the Post- 
master in either city. 
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This Home-Mixed 
Cough Remedyis 
Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 


Cough medicines usually contain a large 
quantity of sugar syrup—a good ingredient, 
but one which you can easily make at home. 
Take 2 cups of granulated sugar and 1 cup of 
water, and stir a few moments until dissolved. 
No cooking! No trouble at all. 

Then get from your druggist 214 ounces of 
Pinex, pour it into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. This gives you a full pint of truly 
wonderful medicine for coughs due to colds. 
It makes a real saving for you, because it 
gives you about four times as much for your 
money. It lasts a long time, never spoils and 
children love it. 

This is actually a surprisingly effective, 
quick-acting cough remedy. Promptly, you 
feel it taking hold. It loosens the shiegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes and makes 
breathing easy. You’ve never seen anything 
better for-prompt and pleasing results. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, @ most reliable, soothing agent for 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


| WANTED 
500 Men at Once! 


ASTRANGE CHEMICAL SPONGE has been 
invented that cleans wall paper and painted walls 
like magic. Also cleans window shades, furniture, 
rugs, ete. Saves cleaning drudgery. Housewives wild 
about it. Approved by Good Housekeemng Institute. 
The inventor wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
. He offers to send samples ON TRIAL to 

the fret person in each locality who writes him. No 








details. Be first—send in your name to 
THE KRISTEE CO., 855 BAR ST., AKRON, O. 


ON YOUR MAGAZINES 


Here we offer you a selection of our more popular low-priced magazine combinations. 


They enable 


you te obtain the best in good stories, patterns, recipes and a diversified array of other features at low 


cost. 
in combination with your PATHFINDER renewal. 


If your favorite magazines are not offered here, 


CLUB NO. 302 
Household Magazine 
Hunting & Fishing 5 
PATHFINDER s 
Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 
CLUB NO. 305 
Household Magazine 
Comfort 
Mother’s Home Life 1 40 
Parm Journal & Farmer's Wife s 
PATHFINDER 
Value $2.25—You SAVE $0.85 
CLUB NO. 307 
True Romances 
Mother’s Home Life $1 45 
Comfort s 
PATHFINDER 
Value $2.50—You SAVE $1.05 
CLUB NO. 309 
Silver Screen 
Household Magazine 1 60 
Successful Farming e 
PATHFINDER 
Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 
| 
% 
THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL! ; 
CLUB NO. 301 | 
Household Magazine | 
Mother’s Home Life 
Farm Journal & Farmer's Wife ] 
PATHFINDER & | 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 


Note the worthwhile savings you can make by ordering your magazines direct from PATHFINDER 


CLUB NO. 312 
Modern Romances 
Household Magazine 


ask us for a special money-saving quotation. 
Mother’s Home Life 
Comfort 


$1.60 
PATHFINDER 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


CLUB NO. 314 
True Romances 
Screenland 
Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER 


1.73 


Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 
CLUB NO. 320 
True Romances 
Motion Picture 
Household Magazine ? 00 
Mother's Home Life s 
Farm Journal & Farmer's Wife 
PATHFINDER 


Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR ONE FULL YEAR 


— — MAIL THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY — — 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is $ ....for the magazines in 
Club No, Send to 


Name 


Address 
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Card Stunt 


This stunt consists of tossing cards 
into a hat. Sounds rather easy, but 
really it is difficult until you’ve got- 
ten the knack. Place any kind of hat 
that has a firm crown upside down 
on the floor and at a distance of five or 
six feet, kneel and toss a card that five 
or six feet into the hat. To toss a 
light playing card that far is no mean 
stunt. But it is one of those ridiculous 
games that generally starts a party 
rolling and it is “heaps” of fun. Try it. 


Hully, Hully, Handful 


Here is a good game to play around 
the fireplace on winter evenings. The 
only equipment necessary is a good 
supply of popcorn, peanuts or other 
nuts, small pieces of candy or even 
grains of corn, 

The players are all given an equal 
number of nuts or what have you. 
Then they all form a circle and one 
player secretly takes a certain num- 
ber of peanuts in one hand and shakes 
them, saying: “Hully, Hully, Handful! 
How many peanuts have I?” 

Each of the players, in turn, must 


Reduce By Diet——— 








TOMATO SOUP STUFFED PEPPER 
100 CALS. 226 CALS. 


Ss di 


TOTAL 476 CALS. 





Reduce on Safe Satisfying Diet 


“Oh dear,’’ sighs Miss Stout, “I ate so much dur- 
ing the holidays, I MUST cut down 


So for lunch she orders Caapuessl) just chocolate pie 
with whipped cream—500 calories! 


But her friend, who’s on the last lap of her slim- 
ming low-calory diet, lunches pleasantly on clear 
tomato soup, pepper stuffed with ham and bread 
— banana and milk. Only 476 calories alto- 
gether 


A thrill to see yourself growing youthfully, beauti- 
fully slim again! Our 32-page booklet gives 42 low- 
calory menus based on healthful protective foods. Has 
calory chart and recipes for low-calory desserts. Ex- 
Plains three-day liquid diet to start reducing. 


Send 15¢ in coins for your copy to “The New 
Way to a Youthful Figure’ to PATHFINDER 
HOME SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York City, 


‘he following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 


No. 161—‘‘New Ideas in Making Curtains and 
Draperies.’’ 


No, 146—‘‘Home Course in New Ballroom 
Dances.”’ 





PASTIME and SMILES 








make a guess. The player guessing 
correct number of peanuts in the 
hand wins the handful, while those 
who guessed incorrectly must pay the 
announcer one peanut for every one 
they missed. For instance, if there 
are three peanuts in the hand and a 
player guesses five, he has to pay two, 
and so on. The game continues in this 
way until someone wins all the pea- 
nuts or the players get tired of it and 
want to play something else. 

=~ 


Anagram Puzzles 

In this week’s anagrams you rear- 
range the letters in the given words, 
plus the additional letters, to form 
other words: 


1. NICE plus H gives .......... 

2. TICK plus R gives 

3. PAIN plus S gives 

4, OTTER plus H gives.......... 

Answers to last week’s anagrams: 1. 
SPRINT. 2. GANGSTER. 3. COASTER. 
4, BEREAVE., 





Brain Teaser 


One day a poultryman went to town 
and bought 20 bushels of wheajf and 15 
bushels of corn for $36. Fearing the 


. price might go up, he returned the 


next day and bought 15 bushels of 
wheat and 25 bushels of corn for 
$32.50. If the prices of the two kinds 
of grain per bushel were the same on 
both days, how much did he pay per 
bushel for the wheat? For the corn? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The check 
called for $43.88, but the bank teller 
gave the customer $88.43. 


—cc7cceo— - 


Smiles 


Draftee—Was that your new girl I 
saw you with last night? 

Regular—No; just the old one paint- 
ed over. 

Dumwiddy—Cheer up, old chap. No 
news is good news. 

Golladay—Not when you're running 
a newspaper. 

Little Jimmy—Daddy, what are 
these Congressional blocs we hear so 
much about? 

Daddy—It would seem, my son, that 
their principal business is just that— 
to block things. 





Boss—You want a raise? Why don’t 
you live within your means? 

Employee—I do, sir; but you don’t 
realize how I am crowded for space. 


Jack—My doctor advised me to go 
on a diet. 

Fred—Did you do it? 

Jack—After I paid his bill I had to. 



















Maudine—What did the astrologer tell 
Julia when she asked him about the best 
time to get married? 

Helen—He looked at her for a moment 
and then told her to grab the first chance 
she got. 

Hiram—Do you think hair dye is 
dangerous? 

Uncle Eli—I sure do! Cousin Wig- 
gem had his hair dyed a month ago 
and now he’s married. 





Minister—You know, Sambo, it’s no 
disgrace to work for a living. 

Sambo—Yassah! Dat’s whut Ah al- 
ways tells mah wife. 


Grandson — Grandpa, were girls 
harder to kiss when you were young? 
Grandpa—I reckon they were, but it 
wasn’t near so dangerous. Old Dob- 
bin never smashed into a tree just 
about the time you got puckered up. 


Teacher—What is fhe meaning of 
the word matrimony, Robert? 

Robert—Father says it isn’t a word: 
it’s a sentence, 


1st Britisher—Do you think this man 
*Itler stands any chance o’ gettin’ wot 
’e’s out for? 

2nd Britisher—No, but I think ’e 
stands a good chance o’ gettin’ wot 
’e’s in for. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





Dr. KEENE CUTTER, a chiropo- 
dist, lives and practices in bomb-blast 
ed London. 

James CARD, who is said to be good 
at cards, lives in Colorado, Tex. 

Bessie SCARFF owns a dress shop 
at Xenia, Ohio. 

I WILL SING is a Chinese Jaundry- 
man in Thomasville, Ga. 

PARK A. CARR ran for county com- 
missioner in Kentucky in the last elec- 
tion. 

A. SKINNER is an agent for general 
insurance at Galesburg, III. 

The JOHN BULL CHINA SHOP is 
located in Beloit, Wis, 

HOTTER & BLAZING used to run 4 
barber shop in Delava an, Wis. 

Add marriages: Miss FUDGE to Mr. 
PANCAKE at Xenia, Ohio. 
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RHYME & REASON 


7 HATEVER your sex or position, life 
W is a battle in which you are to show 
,our pluck; and woe be to the coward! 
Whether passed on a bed of sickness or 
a tented field, it is ever the same fair 
play, and admits no foolish distinctions. 
Despair and postponement are cowardice 











and defeat. Men are born to succeed, not 
to fail. 
—THOREAU 
Patience and fortitude conquer all 
ings. 
—EMERSON 


Let us think less of men and more 


of God. 
—BAILEY 


Absence of occupation is not rest, — 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d. 


—COW PER 


* . * 


Profane swearing never did any man 
y good, No man is the richer or wiser 
happier for it. 

—LOUTH 


* * 


The world is more charitable in money 


an in kind words. 
—DIANE 


There is no evil in the world without 
a remedy. 
—SANNAZARO 


* * * 


Immodest words admit of no defense; 
For want of decency is want of sense. 


—WENTWORTH DILLON 


Sin has many tools, but a lie is the 


andle which fits them all. 
—HOLMES 


He who does not think too much of him- 
lf is much more esteemed than he 
1agines. 

—GOETHE 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the breast. 
—MONTGOMERY 


7 . 7 


Preparation for war is a constant stimu- 
to suspicion and ill will. 
—JAMES MONROE 


a * — 


He who would be wise must daily earn 
wisdom. 
—DAVID S. JORDAN 


. * * 


Look for what is good and strong and 


to imitate it. 
—RUSKIN 


Too much or too little wit 

Does only render th’ owner fit 

For nothing, but to Be undone 

Much easier than if they'd none. 
—BUTLER 








“ease and is not to be treated as such. Dr 


America is a fortunate country. She 
grows by the follies of the European 
nations. 

—NAPOLEON 


Logic is the armory of reason. 
—FULLER 


Men’s plans should: be regulated by the 
circumstances, not circumstances by the 
plans. 


-LIVY 
. * + 
Many receive advice, only the wise 
profit by it. 
—SYRUS 
. . * 
Necessity when threatening is more 
powerful than device of man. 


—RUFUS 











AGENTS WANTED 


SCHOOL SENIORS: Sell classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. 35% 

commissions. Agencies going like wildfire. Hurry!! 

Craftcards, Box 235, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AUTHOR’S SERVICE 


STORIES, NOVELS REVISED, typewritten. Market- 
ing direction. Welton Tinney, Winnsboro, Texas. 


BABY CHICKS 


COLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per 100. Time Pay- 
ments. World's largest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. 

U. S. Approved. Also Sexed and Hybrids. Big Chick 

aaenee Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant 
ill, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RAISE MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT! Write for folio 
e — full instructions. Hughes, Box 5008, Denver, 
olor le 


SOAP MAKING. Learn home. No machinery. Stamp. 
Posera, CB-4545 Bartlett, Milwaukee. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, 
pression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 603, 6217 S. Halsted 
St., Chicago. 


FALSE TEETH BY MAIL $6.85 to $35.00, made from 

your mouth-impression! 60 days’ trial. Money-Back 
Guarantee of Satisfaction. Free impression material 
and information. World’s Largest Mail Order Dentai 
Laboratory, U. 8. Dental Co., Dept. 2-47, Chicago, Til. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


MORE NEW FARM LAND. Washington, Minnesota, 

Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Depend- 
able crops, favorable climate. Write for literature, 
list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 
107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE and up to $22 a week 

selling famous Harford Frocks. Hundreds sensa- 
tional bargains. Send dress size, age. Harford, Dept. 
T-28 Cincinnati, O. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS, IN YOUR OWN TOWN—un- 
limited income possibilities—training by a national 
organization—no capital inyestment except your own 
car—in an expanding field of work. Collecting is a 
coming field. Twenty years ago, few knew how to 
sell. ow selling is a science. Today, few know how 
to collect money, except to ask for it and threaten. 
We are a nation-wide organization developing new 
methods. If you are ambitieus, hard working, and 
have a knack for influencing people, we will help you 
build a business and train you in the new science of 
collecting. Write today. Interstate Collections, Inc., 
Box 5010A, Chicago. 


___NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-2, Chicago. 


MEDICAL 


GOITRE NOT A DISEASE. It has been brought to 

light by scientific research that goitre is not a dis- 
A. Rock, 
a prominent goitre specialist for over 30 years per- 
fected a different method of treatment which has 
proven highly successful He opposed needless oper- 
ations. Dr. A. Rock Products have published a 
copyrighted book at their own expense which tells 
about goitre and this treatment and will send this 
book free to anyone interested. Write today to Dr. 
4A. Rock Products, Dept. 766, Box 737, Milwaukee, 

s. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. sell or exchange? 
& profitable business at home through the mails? 
million families. Tel] your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, aS well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 
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Don’t worry and fret, faint-hearted, 

The chances have just begun 

For the best jobs haven’t been started, 

The best work hasn’t been done. 
—BERTON BRAILEY 
————-~-____ 
REMEMBER WHEN— 

Hitching posts were essential fea- 

tures of every “parking lot”? 


Almost every family kept the tea- 
spoons in a glass jar in the center of 
the dining room table? 


The “best”. remedy fér sore throat 
was to wrap a red flannel cloth, soaked 
in kerosene, around the victim’s neck? 


Schoolteachers sat stoically behind 
a high, four-legged desk? 


The auto gas tank was under the 
front seat cushion? 








Do you Want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 







Each initial and group 






MEDICAL—( Continued) 


FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Pacts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PP, Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfullness, exhaustion, loss of enegry—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation 
of very important geass. Dr. Ball's enlightening 
32 page Free book tell all about how you find soothin 
relief and new zest. Address Ball Clinic Dept., 630 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 ic green Frank- 
lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Lllustrated Polder 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, P.A.-2 
Elyria, Ohio. 
_________ PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS—Delays are dangerous—Secure patent 
protection now. Get new Free copyrighted booklet, 
‘‘How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No charge for pre- 
liminary information. McMorrow and Berman, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 102-H Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C._ on 
INVENTORS—tTake first step toward protecting your 


Invention—without obligation. Secure ‘‘Record of 
Invention’’ form and 48 page Book, ‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’-—-Free. ime counts! Write today. 


Clarence A. O’Brien, istered Patent Attorney, 
1B37 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 


345, Washington, D. C 
_PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS 


RAISE MINK, DIME FOR INFORMATION. Lom- 
man’s Fur Farm, Spangler, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL TQ EVERY BUSINESS Absolute Necessities— 

over 2,000 items. Lowest prices. Beats competition. 
Commissions advanced. Experience unnecessary. Sam- 
ples Pree. Federal, 301-AK South Desplaines, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. a St eee 
SONGS; SONGPOEMS; BOUGHT; PUBLISHED; Best 
Offer; Free Advice. ' Metro-Melody Music Publish- 
ers, San Francisco. * RR TE i, 
SONGS AND SONG POEMS WANTED. No Charge for 
melodies. Free Examination. Hollywood Recording 
Studios, 87P3 Preuss Sta., Los Angeles. — : 
SONGWRITERS—Send poem for offer 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 
Building, Chicago. we me i 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Mc- 
Neil, Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, 
Los Angeles, Calif i Po Seize! See oe si 
SONGS, POEMS, published, Royalty basis. Your ane 
recorded free. Dept. F, Radio Music Company, 551 
Carlton Way, Hollywood. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


STAMP MONTHLY—Three months 10c, year—25c. 
Kawchief, Lawrence, Kansas. 
___ VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 
PREE—Catalog 1941, describing all kinds of table 
plants. Tells how to plant, spray and care for the 
garden. Write far your copy today. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Georgia. 
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Insures Your Entire Family 


= 


<> 


TRIPLE BENEFIT FAMILY GROUP 
POLICY WITH COPYRIGHTED 
“SAME DAY PAY” FEATURE! 


YOURS For Only a Few Pennies a Day! 
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ye roucy| INSURES MEN, WOMEN, - 
ns PLAINLY See FAMILY | CHILDREN —AGES 1-75 
UB ESURED UP TO: IN A SINGLE POLICY F 





$1,000.' 


At last! Bankers Life.and eg Company now offers you 

















death SAFE, LIBERAL, LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE that 
y or ordinary accidental protects your entire family—at amazing LOW COST! Imagine 
maximum for natural i oO {> amy $1.00 pet saiath pare fs Fat ot rey Children, 
ri -_* ; soe I randparents and gives you Fast-paying Single, uble and 
om ha « *) O O 2 _ TRIPLE BENEFI —- against natural, ordinary acci- C, 
wd iy” death... dental, auto or travel accidental death, on every member in- 
for auto accidental sured. And! Cash benefits can be collected on SAME DAY 
maximum O Oo O O death occurs—through your own local home town bank! Think of it! 
: > j s , Ps a 
$3,0 awe... | NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
for accidental j 
maximum 00 Per-Month Men, Women, Children from ages 1 to 75 are _ them in their actual hour of need. Don’t dela; 
All for $1. death of one of the included in the wonderful new improved low _ mailing FREE coupon—you may be sorry later. N 
‘ey ia not cancelled DY the IES and the pol. | cost policy without medical examination. This One never knows. Recently a Florida man and | 
The policy bers. The bene’ SS ret the memoce splendid policy is now being hailed and pro- wife were both killed in a single accident. They se: 
the 


for their Family Policy only a few days before. And 
Bankers paid UBLE benefits on H deat! 
If they had delayed even a few days, they would not 
have been covered. 


claimed all over America—and everywhere 
grateful families are turning to this marvelous 


as 
1c ie family EFOUD 2°. 'Srviged equally Ut ding 
new policy for the immediate cash it brings 


ont Oeu nefits are 
number Insult, Se of members insured. 
to 
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, COLLECT FULL BENEFITS AT YOUR LOCA 
BANK—SAME DAY DEATH OCCURS 


Bankers new copyrighted “Same Day Pay” 
Policy authorizes your local home town bank to 
pay claims in full, in strict accordance with the 





terms of the policy. Think what it will mean 
to you to have this great policy—at only a 
few cents a day! 


ENTIRE POLICY PAYABLE AT SIGHT 


The policy form is negotiable. You can use it family member and the bank can make full 
like a post-dated check. Present it at your payment. Think of the convenience of this 
own bank immediately following death of a amazing, quick-paying feature. 


MAIL COUPON 
SEND NO MONEY ,3t42, courey, 


°*<e eee eee eee eK ee KEE eee eee ee 



























Remember! We don’t ask you 
to risk a single penny—get this 
copyrighted “‘Same- Day-Pay” 
Policy on our 10-Day Free In- 
spection Offer. Only a limited 
number of these policies to be 
issued, so hurry. It is to your 
advantage to Act Al Once! 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 


You can examine this 

policy AT OUR EXPENSE. 
Just fill in coupon now. No 
agent will call. No obligation. 
Send no money. 






BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Bankers Insurance Bidg., Jefferson Sta., Dept. 416 
Chicago, IUlinois 

Send your Free 10-Day Trial Offer. I want complete information; 
all the facts with proof—letters from beneficiaries. Please send at 
once, absolutely free and postage paid. 


CO 8 OE Re, TE ae Ae 


City or Town__- a 
Send No Money—Rush coupon today—No Agent will call! 





